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ON THE LUDICROUS. 
From Tae German of Jean Paut. By Pror. Apier. 


Definition of the Ludicrous. 

Tue ludicrous would never adapt itself to the 
definitions of philosophers—except it be invo- 
luntarily—simply because it assumes as many 
different forms as there are deformities. 
Among all our sentiments, this alone has an 
exhaustless material, the sum total of erook- 
ed lines. Cicero and Quinetilian already 
found the ludicrous refractory to all descri 
tion, and even dangerous to one who might 
attempt to fetter this Proteus in one of ‘his 
transmutations. The new Kantian definition, 
too, which makes the ludicrous arise from the 
sudden ending of some expectation in nothing, 
is liable to many objections; for, in the first 
place, it is not every nothing that produces it ; 
not the immoral, not the rational or supersen- 
suous, not the pathetic of pain or of pleasure. 

In the second Pie we often laugh when 
the expectation of nothing ends in something. 
And thirdly, it is evident that in entire humor- 
ous moods and representations all expectation 
is left behind at the very threshold. Further- 
more, this definition ap more to the epi- 
gram and toa.certain kind of wit which cou- 


les the t with the insignificant, But no 
ughter is thereby necessarily produced,—no 


more than by the juxtaposition of a seraph and 
a worm; and the definition would ao uae 
harm than since, if the worm came first, 
and then the seraph, the effect would still 
remain the same. The explanation is, lastly, 
so indefinite and equally true as ¥ isbould say 


—the laughable consists in the sudden transi- 
tion of the on of something serious 
into a ridiculous nothing. The old definition 


of Aristotle (whose argus-eyed penetration and 


Gerion-erudition is on every question worthy 
of attention) stands, if not at the goal, at least 


on the way to it, namely, that the laughable 
arises from a harmless abeardity. But neither 
the harmless absurdity of animals, nor that of 
lunatics, is comical ; nor are the 


surdities of entire nations so. Flégel, in his 
History of Comic Literature, pretends to find a 


comical effect in Linguet’s opinion on the poi- 
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sonous nature of bread ; in Rousseau’s prefer- | 
ence for savage life; or in the pretensions of 
the surly, contemptuous fanatic, Postell, who 
held up his Venetian mistress, Johanna, as the 
Salvatrix of woman. But how can simple 
errors, with which every library teems (without 
being on that account a Théatre aux Italiens 
or des Variétés Amusantes), rise to the beauty 
of comic charms without the endowment of 
Art? As, therefore, Flégel errs in finding 
simply intellectual incongruities without embo- 
diment comical, so he is equally mistaken, on 
the other hand, in regarding bodily incongrui- 
ties, unaccompanied with an ideal element, as | 
comical, when he finds the Prince of Pallago- 
nia at Palermo in the infernal studio of 
Breughel, or the negro on horseback opposite 
a Roman emperor with a double nose, ludi- 
crous. For these distortions of plastic reality 
lack (as does the caricature of man—the ani- 
mal) all spiritual significance. The acute 
eritie of my Vorschule (= Proscholium, the 
author’s treatise on Aesthetics), in the Literary 
Gazette of Jena, places the comical in the 
interruption of the totality of the understand- 
ing. Since, however, there are several such 
interruptions—from serious error to hallucina- 
tion—the comical must first of all be distin- 
guished from every other by a precise defini- 
tion of the comical. Schiller declares comical 
poetry to be a pulling down of the subject, 
even below the actuality of life. But the 
distinction which elevates the earnest Ideal so 
far above the Real, is not susceptible of an 
inverse application in the comical, since the 
Real itself contains the comicul, and the stage- 
fool is sometimes found equally complete in 
actual life, where the tragic hero never occurs. 
And how could a disjointed, debased reality 
afford us any delight, when the natural prosaic 
already pains us? At any rate, the pulling 
down be ow the actual, which the serious poet 
likewise employs in the characterization of 
sinners, does not constitute the distinctive ele- 
ment of the comical. 

The more recent Schlegel-Schelling-Astian 
definition of the comical, that it, e. g. comedy, 
is “the representation of our ideal endless 
freedom, consequently of the negative endless 
life, or of endless determinability and volition,” 
this I leave here to battle it out with the most 
recent of St. Schiitz; which, however, is of 
greater utility to artists, declaring the comical 
to be “the intuition of the disruption and of 
the victory between freedom and necessity.” 
But this oy which often appears, without 
any comical effect, as in sickness, in imbecility, 
in undeserved poverty, in honorable defeats | 
through a superior number of the enemy, must 
first be assured of its comic power by exclu- 
sively distinctive characteristics. 

But why this protracted opposition to others’ 
definitions ? Set up your own and those will 
pores by it of their own accord, in case yours 

a correct one, as the eagle’s feathers destroy 
other feathers near them. Besides, an author 
cannot meet all contrary definitions, even 


though he might desire and be able to do so,| po 


since there are so many of them that rise up 
against him, and most of them, 
perhaps, not till after his death, that still in the 
end he is obliged after his burial to commit the 
entire victory to his own. 








And besides our definition of the ludicrous, 
we have still to search for something else even 
more difficult to be found—the reason, namely, 
why, in spite of its being the sentiment of an 
imperfection, it still affords us pleasure ; and 
not in poetry only, which causes blossoms to 
spring out of mould, even, and flowers out of 
the coffin, but in the dry actualities of life 
itself. 

The nature of a sentiment is best ascertained 
by questioning its regard to its opposite. What 
then is the converse of the ludicrous? It is 
neither the tragical nor the sentimental, as the 
words “ tragi-comical” and “ lachrymose come- 
dy” attest. Shakspeare raises amid the fire of 
his pathos, his humoristic northern plants as 
successfully and perfectly as in the colder 
atmosphere of the comedy. Nay, Sterne even 
converts the simple succession of the pathetic 
and the comic into a simullaneum of both. 
But let one attempt to insert one single jolly 
verse into a heroie epos, and it will destroy it. 
Laughter at a person or thing, considered as 
manifestation of a moral indignation, is quite 
compatible with the continuance of sublime 
emotions in Homer, Milton, and Klopstock ; 
but Jaughter, as such, never. In short, the 
comic is the mortal enemy of the sublime, and 
a comic heroic poem is a contradiction, and 
should be called a comic epos; consequently, 
the comic is the infinitely small. In what, 
then, does this ideal smallness consist ¢ 


Theory of the Sublime. 


But wherein consists this ideal sublimity ? 
Kant, and after him, Schiller, answer in an 
infinity (something infinite), which our senses 
and imagination despair of producing and com- 
prehending, whilst the reason creates and 
seizes it. But the sublime, e. g. the ocean, a 
high mountain, cannot be incomprehensible to 
the senses, for the very reason that the latter 
embrace and span that wherein the former (the 
sublime object) dwells. The same applies to 
the imagination, which, in the endless desert of 
its ether-heights, first constructs the infinitude 
of space to contain the sublime pyramid. 
Furthermore, it is true that the sublime is 
always connected with some sensible sign 
(either within or without us), but this sign 
makes no use whatever of any of the powers of 
the imagination or of the senses. us, for 
example, in that Oriental y in which the 

phet awaits the mark of the Deity passing 
iy, who comes not in the fire, not in the thun- 
der, not in the whirlwind, but who comes at 
last in the still small whisper, the gentle sign 
becomes evidently more sublime than a majes- 
tic one would have been. Thus the esthetic 
sublimity of action is always in an inverse ratio 
with the importance of the sensible sign, and 
~*~ the smallest becomes the most sublime. 

upiter’s ws move in this instance 
more sub than his arm, or he himself. 

Moreover, Kant divides the sublime into the 
mathematical and the dynamical, or,as Schiller 
represents it, into that which surpasses our 
wers of (sensuary) comprehension, and into 
that which threatens our vital power. It might 
more briefly be called the quantitative and the 

ualitative, or the outward and the inward. 
But never can the eye behold any other subli- 
mity but a qualitative one, and only a conclu- 
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sion drawn from experience, and no intuition, 
can make an abyss, a stormy sea, or a flying 
rock, an object dynamically sublime. But how 
is this perceived Acoustically ; the ear is the 
immediate messenger of power and of terror. 
Think of the thunder of clouds, of the ocean, 
of cataracts, of the roaring of the lion, &c. 
Without any previous experience a novice of a 
man will tremble before an mage. gine 
while a visible one only elevates expands 
him. 

If 1 may be permitted to define the sublime 
to be the infinite in its application, there will 
result from this a threefold and also a fivefold 
division, viz. the infinite, as applied to the eye 
(mathematical or optical sublimity), to the ear 
(dynamic or acoustic sublimity) ; then the ima- 
gination must again refer this infinity to its own 
quantitative qualitative sensitivity, as im- 
mensity* and as the Deity. And then there is 

et a third or fifth sublimity, which manifests 
itself in a directly inverse ratio with all sensible 
signs, both inward and outward. This is 
moral sublimity or the sublimity of action. 

But how is the infinite applied to a sensuous 
object, if the latter, as I have proved, is smaller 
than the wings of the senses and of the imagi- 
nation? Nature alone, and no intermediate 
idea, can effect this huge leap over the gulf that 
separates the sensuous sign from the supersen- 
suous object designated (und pathognomy and 








physiognomy must make this leap every mi- 
nute); for between the mimic expression of 
hatred and hatred itself, nay, even between | 
word and idea, there is no equation. Though | 
this be so, still it must be possible to find the 
condition under which one visible object be- 
comes a spiritual sign rather than another. 
With the ear, extension and intension are 
equally requisite ; the sound of thunder must 
at the same time be prolonged. As we intui- 
tively know no power except our own, and as 
the voice is as it were the watchword of life, 
we may thence more clearly comprehend why 
it is that the ear designates the sublimity of 
power. A rapid comparison of our own sounds | 
with others must not be entirely exclatled from 
this. Even silence can become sublime, as 
that of a bird of prey suspended motionless 
high in the air; that preceding a great tem- | 

; or that which intervenes between the | 

flash of lightning and the thunder. 
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that the stars become optically sublime only 
through the sky, not it through them. The 
question yet remains, Why is it only the long, 
extended object of one color that becomes an 
image of infinity ? 

I reply: By means of its limit. Conse- 
quently, by means of two colors; and the 
limited. is sublime, not that which limits: the 
eye repeats the same color until it becomes 
dizzy and exhausted, and from this eternal 
repetition of the same thing results the endless 
image: neither the middle nor the apex of the 
pyramid is sublime, but the course made by 
the eye. But in order to know that here there 
is one homogeneous object before me, I must 
have another one, different from it, and oppose 
them to each other; without this there would 
be no limit, no distance; consequently, no 
size. For this reason the night is not sublime 
to the closed eye, though it is so to the open, 
because, in the latter case, I begin my end- 


less journey from some luminous spot, or from 





myself. 
( To be continued.) 
LIFE: 
A POEM. IN FOUR BOOKS. 
BOOK II. 


THE NATIONS. 


Anp kneeling there, the world unrolled itself 
Before meas a scroll. And over all 
A light shone steadily. A light that pierced 
The heart of earthly things, as sunbeam through 
A dewdrop. Evil then and Truth I saw 
In all. 


I put strange question to my soul: 
And ever those twin oracles, the stern 
Experience that has endured and lives 
Hopeful, and Love, both blending into truth, 


| Spake prompt reply. And every question 
| Its answer did resolve into one loud, 


Strong ery for God. 


If such be, what is Fame? 
O tireless toiler up an endless steep! 
And struggling striver in a world of strife ! 
The world is like unto a serpent ; once 


Optical sublimity does not depend on in- | He hears thy stumbling or triumphant tread, 


tensity (for dazzling is not sublime, nor would 
night orthe sun be so, if seen alone, without 
the sky and surrounding objects), but upon 
extension ; and only when the latier is mono- 
chromous. A cultivated landscape of unbounded 
extent yields in effect to a calm sea, though the 
former, in point of optic intensity,  abrsaye 
more light to the eye ; and though the latter as 
well as the former is circumscribed only by the 
clouds. Thus an obelisk might be ma nt of 
half its size by means of large colored spots 
(not, however, if they were too small, or applied 
too near each other, as in this case the dazzled 
eye would see them melting into one). But 
my so, when different colors ought rather to 

1ake it clearer, and consequently larger at any 
distance? Because every color ins a 
new object, except at a distance, or at night, 
where all colors giddily run one into the other. 
But let it be covered, like the dome of St. Pe- 
ter’s, with a multitude of small lights, and it 
will appear greater, because by night these 
lights serve to continue (extend) the same ob- 
ject and not to begin themselves. Hence it is 


* To the imagination, eternity is mathematically or 
, or thus: time is an endiess line, eternity 








an endless ourface,—God, the plenitude of dynamical 
power. 


Then quick, his full envenomed tongue thrust 
forth 

Will sting thee, O Achilles! in the heel. 

This the world’s meed of fame thou’lt live to feel. 

Then, shall the poison circulate with each 

Swift coursing of thy noble blood! It rests 

With thee. Love maketh to itself a home 

In hearts wherein ’tis born, not drawn from 
source 

Extraneous. *Tis not received, but born 

Spontaneous, and ever to itself 

Its life and food. Within the heart wherein 

It feeds and nestles Love imparteth power, 

And coloring and essence antidote, 

To the swift blood ; and the envenomed sting 

Shall never taint the fount, nor wring it with 

A pang. "Tis self-subduing Love that wins 

The prize—with all its sufferings suffering not 

Defeat. In Love receiving, giving all, 

Therein alone thy fame may rest secure, 

For Love is Charity, Truth, Beauty, Fame! 





* Entered to Act of in the 
1851, by D. yn 4 ae Clek eta Distric 
Court of the Southern District of New York. 


[April 19. 


Where is the anchor of a storm-tossed soul ? 
_ I see thee, Hope, bright gleam of God-light! blest 
_ Dispenser of His purest rays that glow 
A halo round His face of Love-—Bright Power! 
| That, poised upon thy outstretched wings of light 
' Divine, dost bend above the heavy heart 
And lift the leaden weight that crushes out 
Its blood in the perse clottings of despair ! 
Leaving the ruby tide to flow the course 
Of flooding happiness. faithful friend ! 
Last to desert the seat of human pain, 
In whatsoever heart it dwells, thou art 
The gravitating force that holdeth all 
The sister powers firm tending toward God. 
We dream 2nd dream ; we wish, and hope, and 
donnt ; 
And then return to Hope. No magnet draws 
So strong. As needles we but oscillate, 
And then to point again. Uncertain dip 
And variation, as the elements 
Terrestrial let up or draw for earth 
And hell, alway prevail to mock our charts 
With self-complacent wisdom drawn for heaven. 





We oscillate ; 
change? 

On swift and noiseless wing, the thoughtful hours 
Approached. A sapphire sky has worn the hue 
It takes when fading day reveals the full 
Orbed moon to view. How fair she seems to us! 
While from around her vapor-dimméd face 
Stream forth the wat’ry rays, like the loosed hair 
Blown out from grieving beauty’s orbéd brow. 


we change—And what is 


Through swift mutations, all the mists dispersed, 
She beams again irradiate with smiles, 

As though unused to tears, or wearing grief 

But as the semblance of an envious veil 
Provoking contrast where reality 

Outshines itself for more effective end. 


Roll on your trackless way, ye worlds of 
thought !— 

The Stars! companionable visitors, 

And company when greater ones are gone ; 

Suggestive ever, loved the best ; with whom 

We hold the sweet and solemn converse felt 

When spirit gently unto spirit calls ; 

These silent, yet impressive, speaking stars 

Have paled before the night orb’s brighter glow 

As she in turn will fade before the glare 

A burning sun will deluge earth withal. 

And that great luminary too, whose glance 

At morn touches the glad earth like the smile 

Of God upon a garden, will resign 

The empire where it gloriously reigned. 

So do events o’ercrest each other on 

The shore of Time, each driving each far down 

The measureless abyss of all the past. 

Each frothing through the measure of its power 

To lose its strength in bubbles of the air. 

As circumstance doth hurry circumstance 

Along the crankled current of events, 

Wave chaseth wave, and billow loud outroars 

Its fellow—all for ever shifting place, 

And dashed in turn by reproducing Time. 

And this is life! in ev’ry vain essay 

For ever seeking, never to attain 

The ever changing purposes of man. 
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And this his power and triumph, that dissolves 
In airy bubbles of the yeasty waves. 


Yet is there more beyond, if we will look again. 
The wave doth bear a jewel in its breast— 

The choice concretion of unmeasured seas— 

By Time, through long uncounted _ process, 


wrought ' 
To rich transparent amber. Oft it holds 
Embalmed what else had perished. In the 
waves 


That bear the ruddered or unruddered man 
On the swoln sea of circumstance, exist 
The richer elements of concrete Truth. 

The constant working in a ceaseless surge 
Of these, the purer thoughts and purposes, 
The reverential hopes and sympathies, 

Are ever casting up the precious gem. 

High on the endless shore that bounds the main 
Of Time the precious amber-droppings fall, 
Holding embalmed the silent better deeds 
Of ev’ry billow-beaten mariner. 


As swift event succeeds event, and in 

The bosom of the wave that beats the shore 

Of Time a tr#th is held—while stars go out, 

Moon sets, and mighty sun sinks out of sight, 

The thunder roll of systems of the worlds 

In billows rolling on eternal shores, 

Doth hold its truth :—mere creatures these—while 
high 

The rush tumultuous of crystal globes 

On crystal globes upheaped, in cresting foam 

Invades the awful strand, dashing afar 

The dazzling spray in glowing fragments of 

The shivered suns—not more than bubbling 
power 

Of frothy circumstance, the final end, 

Nor e’en the cause.—A changeless Cause exists, 

A Power controls ; this only worship we. 


What is Power? It is with song, with word, 
Or thought, full freighted with the beautiful, 
To call the soul into a living face.— 
The face of man or woman ; thine,O Moon; 
Thine, mountain hoar that shoulderest the 
heavens ; 
Thine, lake that lispeth love so liquidly ; 
Thine, faithful stars; thine, changeful trees; the 
face 
Of all supernal, all beloved below. 
Thus with the wand Imagination call 
The spirit of near Nature up. There is 
A tonic in the very exercise 
Of such that sets it up with springs of steel 
And tunes the mind to unconceivéd power. 
To summon soul into the beaming eye ; 
Behold it gleaming, swelling, rolling ; see 
It bound and leap like the held courser ripe 
For the race ; to feel it springing forth from out 
The half-restraining body to elance 
Itself into thine own stirred soul: then launch 
Themselves together on the very vast 
And surge of an Eternity that rolls, 
Unceasing and tumultuous, a sea 
Of souls. There to interpret each to each 
Its trath : sublimest Nature’s active force 
Infused. And this is joy, eternal joy! 
Sole measurement of Time, sole rod and chain, 
Sole weight and scale may stretch to amplitude 











Of spirit life, or may disintegrate 
The atoms that make up Eternity. 

And this is Poesy, work for the bard 
To whom Eternity is Soul and Love. 


How deal the Power? Who is the Bard? Of 
Faith— 
Whatis it?) Whither tendeth earth and man ? 


The world lay ope before me as a scroll : 
Of evil then and truth I saw in all— 
The past and future grew a present one. 


Behold! the Cycles of past Ages rise 
From their grim sepulchres—weird sisters, wan 
And mournful. Folding their grey robes about 
Them, bowed, they stand expectant. Light de- 

scends, 
Filling the air ignite, celestial. See! 
Slow moves the train in file, ghast spectres of 
The unreclaiming Past, with inward rage 
Enforced ; for the complying Powers admit 
The tribute sternly claimed by Coming Time. 
As they march, each putting forth a shaking arm, 
With her weird finger writes upon the air 
Dark characters—like serpents numberless 
Cast on a sunlit sea. Back to their tombs 
The ghosts of Ages sink, loud shrieking ! 
Behind, their awful signs engross the air, 
Writhing and bubbling ; omens strange, and dread 
Ingredients cast in magic cauldron fired 
For fell intent. Supernal light grows dark 
Behind the awful fermentation. Lo! 
The cauldron contents horrible, self-stirred, 
Inbreeding hideous life with self, o’erflow 
All space. Dread wings, grown bat-like, spread 
throughout, 

And flout the heavens, impious ; while fcetid dust, 
Outshaken from their folds, covers all earth 
And intermediate things with a foul life, 
As of the creeping dust-life of the grave, 
Corruption fed. 


Left 


Dread shades of buried Past ! 
Is such your mission? Tends thus the time 
To come? Behold! a Srar rayed through the 
storm 
Struggles to life. The dark mass yawns awide, 
And a new light supernal beams abroad, 
New silvered, purer. 


Earth is glad: as there 
Upon the yeasty waves, when sombre night 
Has dropped a thousand veils on ocean’s face, 
And smiting billows dart like forking flames, 
A struggling bark rolis heavily. Its crew, 
Without a warning compass to relieve 
The dread of storm-lashed coasts, feels suddenly 
The grateful calm of a rude wind at rest ; 
And then, as when the unseen rocky roof 
Of a wide cavern by an earthquake’s stroke 
Is rent, and through the fissure darts the light 
Of heaven, the moon pours down its silvery flood 
Upon a hundred lifted faces, straight 
With hope all smiling.» Less than they of joy 
Those merry maidens round the maypole know ; 
Where eyes of jet are flashing brightly ; eyes 
Of blue are dancing lightly ; zephyrs gay 
With tresses play ; breasts of snow, cheeks aglow, 
And twinkling feet, in circles fleet, with beat 











And chime keep flying time; with throbbing 
breasts 

In swift accord kissing the sward in fresh 

And loving gladness. Youths come tripping, too, 

Love-lorn and fancy thralled. The frolic love, 

The maiden love, the lamblike love, the light 

And gambol love’s aglow. Now two and two, 

Pair on, pair off, and love is phasing like 

The wax and wane of Luna with the rise 

And glare of burning Sol co-rounding light 

With light, and light for heat. Changeful with 
skip 

And loll, or fast, or slow, now to and fro 

The couplings go. Through dimming paths that 
crook, 

For bower and nook with loving song they go. 


The visions lengthen. Call the nations up! 
Thick as the blazoned banners hung in old 
Ancestral halls, or Chapel of St. George, 
Hung out by Time, they float before my eyes. 
Behold the Genius of the Coming Age! 
Clothed with the thunder of Niagara, 

Erect above its wondrous verge he stands 
And looks along the awful Past. 


Lo! where 
A fangless Serpent, glittering, golden scaled, 
Uncoils itself in the broad sun to bask. 
Rearing aloft a head whereon the world 
Looks long with cries of wonderful, it turns 
And buries deep in earth, its sepulchre 
By a winged lion tombed. 


A river-god 
Breeds Titans from the spawn of crocodile. 
Mountains are lift. Winged globes descend, 
And, pinion-bound, roll down a pyramid ; 
Where mighty waves of sand engulph the whole. 


In the first flush of robust youth, so fair, 
A Virgin lifts a Phrygian cap upon 
A javelin, and worships. See her next 
Upstanding proud beside a god, in high 
Triumphal car loud thundering along 
A bloody plain. Receiving straight divine 
Afflatus, she conceives and bears new gods 
With higher attributes, peopling therewith 
The universe. She re-creates an earth 
And heaven that blend in one ; and her strange 

power 

Makes beauty grow a petrifaction. Lo! 
Achange. The javelin has fallen prone 
Before a figure, purpled, diademed. 


An Empress robed in purple stolen from 
The sun, her foot upon the world’s neck plants ; 
Lifts the tiara from her blood-streaked brow 
And casts it in a crater. Haught she stands, 
Loud mutterings announce conceiving throes,— 
The molten birth o’erflows,—destroying rage 
Sweeps on, and two white arms wave wildly o’er 
The flood, that cools, dead Glory to embalm 
For time, 


; Where, art-enshrined, in fragments, all 
Immortal of decay, the stelene marble sows 
The reverent earth. With face of Juno’s mould, 
A Form, in white and crimson robes, against 
A broken column leaning, dreams of Art 
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And Glory. Dream of false and true! Down 
swoops 

An eagle double-headed, and with black 

Wings, flapping fiercely, smites her blind! Be- 
hold !— 

*Mid dust and ruins groping, darkness cursed, 

Bebaddled, impotent,—Immortal Death ! 


A Queen stands forth! Her glowing, golden 

locks 

Float on a neck of snow. One hand is on 

A lion’s mane with a subduing power, 

The other grasps a trident ; and the pride 

Of empire beams from out the skiey blue 

Of her star-lighted eyes. Her children group 

Around her, and the restive lion smites 

Them with his paw. Their blood besprinkles 
earth, 

And messengers spring up that far and wide 

Go forth to sow harsh-husks inclosing tares 

With seeded kernels sound—the germs of world- 

Regenerating fruit—and thunder with 

A double tongue, Freedom and Tyranny ! 


Lo! new Hesperian shores! whereon a bark— 
As some lone Albatross far flown from haunts 
Familiar—touches a seaweed-bearded prow. 

A comely band debark and kneel in prayer : 
Before them spread an open Book of Life. 
Bronzed hosts collect beneath the beechen boughs, 
W ondering—pausing to pass the pipe of peace. 
Hid by the friendly cloud, a monster comes, 
Four-footed, hideous in scales, with jaws 
That yawn awide, he crawls among the band 
Whispering of land. Then loud a rifle’s crack 
Swift signals slaughter. Whoopings yell return. 
Where now the beechen shade and the dusk forms 
Were gathered there? A woodman’s axe rings 
clear 
Reply ! 


Two watery arms infold an isle 
Grove-shaded to the shore. A warm white hand 
Clasps peace around dark fingers stiff with pride. 
Where honest thrift burghers a fieldy town, 

Afar from dykes familiar, traffic trod, 

Where noble sons of art and science dwell 
And conscience independent knowledge leads, 
Content reposes on the ready lap 

Of Probity, nor dreams to ask of Time— 
Shall great Manhattan Babylon the world ? 


Where the hot sun rides ever high, a small 
Embrownéd crew as centaurs ride. Their hearts 
Hug lust of gold with passion’s hot embrace. 
Among a swarthy crowd, gorgeous, arrayed 
In plumage of gay birds, and on whose lips 
Is peace, they charge. One hand is holding high 
A cross, the other wields a sword. Blows fall 
Like hail among the feathered crowd. See now, 
A mount of bloody corses! At the top 
A planted cross mocks Calvary to tears. 

Hell laughs volcanic throes. The outraged Son, 
Beside the Father throned on high, looks down 
And frowns denial. There an Eden land 
Throngh centuries lies orderless. And groups 
Of Ages, struck with consternation dumb, 

Stand veiled behind the great eclipse of Christ ! 


Later in time. His look the circuit sweeps. 














A jand with high, low, moist and dry extends 

Through arctic, temperate, and torrid clime. 

A land felicitously made, where spread 

Afar those grassy seas, the prairies, flower 

Enamelled, broadest provinces of mead! 

Whose roaming droves of buffalo are scarce 

Outnumbered by the stars that sweetly smile 

Bright welcomes to the flowers below. Great 
land! 

Whose lakes as seas link after link expand : 

Forests for ages may resound with cries 

Of the wild buntsman ; where through all great 
streams 

Meander with continuous flow whereon 

May float the commerce of a world-wide main. 

Where vasty grandeur every feature marks 

On Nature’s face sublimely borne. There see 

The worshipped javelin uplift anew, 

Crowned as of old. With prouder hopes upraised ; 

Far higher than Olympus raised above 

A hemisphere where broader ground invites 

The wide earth’s millions to the rite. Held now 

By yet another Virgin, not less fair. 

Her iron car, drawn by leviathan 

With breath of fire, is thundering along 

A plain begrained. A cornucopia 

Held high pours wealth of all along the way. 

New fire from heaven she wrests ; and hourly saith 

To the winged lightnings—go and do my hest! 

And they obey. And new creations hers, 

Not less immortal, where great gods of peace 

And plenty head the train. A Pallas, great 

And godlier than of old, at every hearth 

Fulfils her mission, feeding vulgar minds 

Co-equal with the great. Hope of the world 

And special care of heaven! the heart-sick hosts 

Of all the world in panting crowds make haste 

To touch her robe ; and at the touch made whole, 

Leap up informed with life anew. 


See now! 
She stands majestic : from her eyes the fire 
Of inspiration and of matchless might, 
Far-flashing beacon of wide hopes, streams forth. 
Rooted upon the everlasting rock, 
Proudly she looks upon opposing waves,— 
That lash its base as raged with bloody scourge 
Bellona round the walls of Troy. Their cry, 
Destruction! heard in loud hoarse murmurings, 
sounds 
Joyous in despot’s ears ; a knell to all 
Who hope for man.  Innoxious strife! kind 
heaven 
With watchful care protects the maid. A wail 
Of sorrow from high places borne has drowned 
The uproar, while a broad-winged angel form 
Comes shouting—“ commercial freedom sinew 
limb 
To limb!” and stfaight abashed, the waves are 
stilled. 


Yet o’er this land the Genius looks. Lo, where 
Pacific seas uphold pacific strife 
With Orient for world dominion! where, 
With all concentrate winds the milliotis rash 
From distant Ind, high Araucania, 
Frorne Caucasus and burning Afric sands,— 
Celt, Saxon, Malay, Tartar, Aztec, Gaul: 
Where greatest Nimrods bleed the quartzy rock, 
And aureate veins flood deserts. Gain is sun.— 








Musquito-bred, the rush of cities springs, 
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*Twixt morn and eve, to life peopling the wastes, 

Earth through the rounded cycle of a moon 

Unwatching slumbers, while the yellow blood 

Sows dragon teeth to flux the prairie where 

The cicala alone broke silence,—wakes, 

And rubs its doubting eyes before the hived 

Hum metropolitan. Eureka! and 

An empire springs to life. Art strews her gems 

Around. Luxury clothes herself in gold, 

And sinks unsheltered at Privation’s feet 

To moan. Gain laughs and groans. Virtue is 
sick— 

Now raging fevered, then collapsed with chill. 

Law lisps its legend lore in adder ears. 

Vice shrieks a laugh, and to his leper breast 

Hugs lust and murder, riotous. Death stalks 

Among unheeded, while he swings his scythe 

Reeking with blood and flesh corrupted. Still 

The hosts unsated throng around Nevada. 


His gaze drops down. At hand upon a rock 
O’ertopping hills of foam, a figure swart 
And tall leans on an unbent bow. His hair, 
Black, floating far, by a lone eagle’s plume 
Enerowned. Lifting his stern, sad qyes, he starts ! 
And shivering to a fit, falls headlong,—lost 
In the foam below. The Genius drops a tear, 
Turns slowly, and his look leaps far beyond. 


A Lion, fierce and hot, red-eyed with thirst, 
Laps at the sea. Maddened, he turns, and roars 
Consuming rage. An eagle, eyried strong, 
Rock-hemmed and forest-built, beyond the sea 
Hears the loud ery of Want, bears on his flight, 
And in the lion’s lolling mouth upturned 
Lets fall the drops beak-borne from his far home. 


The Genius waves august command—and lo! 
Beside a portal, grim and ghastly War 
Stands sentinel: winged Glory plumes his helm, 
Half poised for flight across where Peace erect 
Co-sentry stands. By thunders and the flash 
Electrie of recorded thought announced, 
Issues the Age: War starts dismayed, and half 
Obeisant bends: Peace frowns and grasps War's 

sword : 

Catching fit element whereon to spread 
Her wings, Glory receives the Age’s breath, 
Soars high, and cireling o’er the head of Peace, 
Descends to crown her radiant brow. 





LITERATURE. 


WILLIAM PENN.* 


“A GREAT commonwealth bas the Atlantic,” 
says Mr. Macaulay in his History of England, 
“ regards William Penn with a reverence simi- 
lar to that which the Athenians felt for The- 
seus and the Romans for Quirinus;” and the 
lively historian further pronounces him “ rather 
a mythical than a historical person.” Under 


this mption of an improbable character, 
artfully souting the good fame and general 


representation of Penn upon—for modern 
times—an untenable basis, Mr. Macaulay, in 
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reducing his assumed demigo! to a man, 
plunges him below his fair position in hu- 
manity. The treatment of Penn, whenever his 
name occurs in the “ History of England,” is 
with some depreciating comment; he is care- 
lessly and flippantly spoken of; and even deli- 
berately with corruption and hypocrisy. 
He is represented as discreditably connected 
with two of the most obnoxious transactions of 
the miserable policy of James: in the one 
case as a —— abetting Popery, in the unjust 
seizure of Magdalen College ; in the other, 
lending his personal aid to the Maids of Honor 
of the Queen in extorting a money ransom 
from the parents of the girls—to be seized and 
imprisoned for the oceasion—who had become 
participants in the rebellion of Monmouth, by 
working banners and joining in the procession at 
Taunton, under the direction of their schovol- 
mistress. Nothing can be more disenchanting, 
judged by the sentiment of our own day, to 
the repute of a Theseus than an act like the 
latter. It was a job which Jeffrey might, with 
keeping, have handed over to one of the dirti- 
est officials of his court. Macaulay says it 
was tendered to Penn and accepted by him. It 
is not a little unfortunate for Mr. Macaulay, 
who copies Macintosh in this imputation, that 
the offer to Penn at all is supported only by 
an apparent historical blunder, and the ac- 
ceptance by no authority whatever. The 
charge rests upon a letter of Sunderland, the 
Secre of State, addressed to a Mr. Penne, 
acquainting him that the King had made over 
the fines on the maids of Taunton to the Maids 
of Honor, and that the latter had chosen Mr. 
Penne and Mr. Walden to make the necessar 
composition or collection of the penalties. It 
al from the thorough sifting of Mr. Dixon 
a previous writer on this question, Mr. 
Forster, whose pamphlet of last year presents 
a very strong view of the case against Macau- 
lay, and to whom the credit of first presenting 
the anti-Macaulay evidence must be given, 
—that there is not only every presumption 
inst Penn—from character, position, time, 
place, ete.—having been addressed in this mat- 
ter, but that he is not at all the man to whom 
the letter was sent. The name in this most es- 
sential point is not the same, and it there 
was about the court a low on broker, one 
George Penne, who, from his known history, 
was a likely applicant for the work. The 
hands into which it did fall afterwards, show 


— sro sss ran 
appear to be a pure i- 
tous statement, unsupported by any - it 
at all. He gives none; and though it would 
have been an event of importance in Penn's 
life—which lies open enough to the public 
in the correspondence, books, traditions, &., of 
one of the most public men of his times—no- 
thing can be found by Mr. Dixon, in his dili- 
Gab ses iotte the least color to the un- 
Pee rg acy ; yet it colors some of Mr. 
aulay’s most insinuating and brilliant de- 
n. : 

The assumed details of the Magdalen 
College will as little bear examination. Penn 
seems to have acted in the matter as a peace- 
maker; nor, in promoting concessions to the 
Catholi could Wh, & quaker, be considered a 
traitor to the Church of England. He was 
entitled to the opinion that it was desirable the 
national institutions of education should be 
open to all religious denominations. 
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Other charges and inferences fall to the 
ground on simple examination. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Macaulay 
should have robbed the argument of his his- 
tory for English freedom of the honorable 
example of William Penn, the friend of Alger- 
non Sidney. Good and great men are not so 
abundant in the period that Penn should be so 
hastily and flippantly thrown to the dogs. 

Mr. Bancroft, in his History of the United 
States, has taken a profounder and more philo- 
sophical view of the character of Penn, in the 
faee of Macintosh and in anticipation of the 
attack of Macaulay, and the rigid scrutiny of 
facts which that attack has involved. “Every 
charge,” says he, “ of hypocrisy, of selfishness, 
of vanity, of dissimulation, of credulous confi- 
dence; every form of reproach, from virulent 
abuse to cold apology; every ill name, from 
Tory and Jesuit to blasphemer and _ infidel, 
has bes used against Penn; but the candor of 
his character always triumphed over calumny.” 


The position of Penn was a curious one. 
He represented two phases of life as remarka- 
bly distinguished as the court of Charles IL, 
gallant and splendid, into which he was born, 
and the bare virgin forests of Pennsylvania 
with which he was to be so nobly connected. 
He was to be both a quaker and a courtier. A 
man of distinguished birth, of high fortune and 
position, and the friend and associate in prisons 
and conventicles of George Fox. That he 
reconciled the two characters, without compro- 
mise of what was true in either, is the real 
greatness of the man. To have played the 
part of one of them in excess would have been 
easy enough. To have been a religious fanatic 
or a State hack would have n readily 
attainable, and more comprehensible to the 
public. Penn was neither. While he was 
ready to suffer fine, imprisonment, and igno- 
miny, to protest against vice in high places, to 
with every inducement of profligate policy, 
he never forgot his birth as a gentleman and 
the duties of his position. It is in the first 

ears of a man’s life that his character is 
ormed and his responsibilities marked out. 
His father was one of the most distinguished 
of English admirals, a worldly man whose de- 
sign was to build a splendid worldly fortune 
for his son. The worldliness Penn sifted out 
of his fate with invincible purity and strength of 
will : the opportunities for honorable influence 
he preserv The story of that struggle for 
conscience sake is known to all—of his aliena- 
tion from home, his domiciliation in prisons—- 


Y | till time and thought had taught his father, the 


stout old Admiral, the stubble basis of his own 
views, the enduring foundation of the principles 
of his quaker son. The son su ed to the 
friendship of the Duke of York, and the inter- 
course between the two is honorable t., both. 
When his own family fell from the exiled King, 
Penn, to his honor, remained faithful to that 
old friendship which he had so often turned to 
the opening of prisons and the relief of o 

ressed consciences. Twelve hundred Friends 
had been released by one of James’s acts from 
priso n. Had Penn no business at court? The 
riendship of James smoothed the way of the 
Proprietor of Pennsylvania in the management 
of his colony. Would it have been better for 
America that Penn had never visited White- 
hall ? 

We are indebted to Mr. Dixon for the best 
account of the Life of William Penn. Its nar- 
rative is full, industrious, and exact. 
authorities are given for every statement, and, 
particularly for the early part of his life, and 
that relating to his mother’s family. Much 
information is given from MSS. The passages 











from the autobiography of Penn’s mother-in- 
law, Lady Springett, possess unusual interest. 
She was a woman of the Puritan school of 
Mrs. Hutchinson. The story of her daughier, 
the beloved of Ellwood, the wife of William 
Penn, belongs to the romance of domestic life. 
There is nothing more powerful in the painful 
interest of its kind dim Lady Springett’s 
account of the death of her husband, the Puri- 
tan soldier of Edgehill, Newbury, and Arundel 
Castle (chapter vi., pages 107-110). The rise 
of Penn’s quaker views, the history of his jour- 
neyings, of his imprisonments, his vindication 
of the trial by jury, the natural growth of his 
social and court influence, his constitution 
making for America (in which the part borne 
by Algernon Sidney is prominently brought 
forward), his visits to his colony picturesquely 
narrated, his disappointments and broken for- 
tunes,—these are all presented with literary 
skill and commendable modesty of execution 
by Mr. Dixon. In style, there is more of mo- 
deration, less writing for immediate effect than 
in the author’s Life of Howard. The facts are 
arranged clearly, diligently supported by refer- 
ences, and left to tell their own story. He 
makes no summing up of the character of Penn, 
but indicates abundantly the rich material for 
this purpose to the philosophical essayist. 





INDIAN CHARACTER AND ANTIQUITIFS.* 
(Second Paper.] 
Inpicatinc in our previous article the spirit in 
which this work has been undertaken and 
executed, we now propose to give some ac- 
count of the work itself. The volume which 
it composes was transmitted as a communica- 
tion from the Department of the Interior to the 
Senate of the United States, by the President, 
in August last, under the provisions of an Act 
of Congress requiring the Secretary of War 
“to collect and digest such statistics and mate- 
rial as may illustrate the history, the present 
condition, and future prospects of the Indian 
Tribes of the United States.” 

In pursuance of the requirements of the Act 
referred to, a number of Historical Inquiries 
were drawn up by Mr. Schooleraft, and ad- 
dressed to persons in various parts of the 
country, ranging over the entire field of Indian 
character and antiquity. To these Inquiries 
the present volume is an answer, illustrated 
with nearly eighty colored plates, executed by 
the best artists, and in the best style the coun- 
try could furnish. The method of the text 
begins with General History, divided into 
National and Tribal, in which its fabulous cha- 
racter and the disposition to embellish and 
exaggerate are dwelt upon ; a curious summary 
of the Indian Cosmogonists ; the Scag me of 
their Origin; the Constancy of the Ph 

(in which the position is taken, that of 
all the races on the face of the earth, who were 
pushed from their original seats and cast back 
into utter barbarism, they have changed the 
least), the Essential Libeg of Race and Lan- 

uage, however broken into tribes and dia- 
cas; their Nomadic Manners and Customs, 
the Indian Mythology, and an account of the 
Great Spirit, who is represented as dualistie— 
one of the other of evil, with the poly- 
theistie tendencies of the aboriginal tempera- 
ment and its habitual worship of the elements. 
We have in a second division, an exposition of 
their Origin, in which it is asserted that they 





* Historical and Statistical Information respecting the 
History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States. Collected and Prepared under the Di- 
rection of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, per Act of March 
3, 1847, By Henry R, Schoolcraft, LL Illustrated by 
8. Capt. U.S.A. Pub. by Au of Congress. 
Part First. vol. 4to. Phila.: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 
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are a very old race—too old for any records 
but the divine oracles; a ar pay | of their 
religious creed, with its belief in a deluge (an 
almost universal tradition); they moe the 
earth as their cosmogenic mother, declare 
their origin to have been in caves or in some 
other manner within its depths—with the 
monster era, before the existence of the pre- 
sent race, in which giants, genii, gods, and de- 
mons, wielded their powers against each other, 
with a tradition of a sort of Hercules, who 
acted as the deliverer of the earth from the 
monsters with which it was infested. We 
have then traditions of the era preceding 
the discovery of the continent by Colum- 
bus, which "Tifter among the different tribes 
—with more or less _particularity—em- 
i separate stocks, and extending 

as to point of arrival and settlement, from 
the Arctic circle to app pan d of Mexico: 
i , when taken in the gross, to an orien- 
oe ches it is alleged all the intel- 
lectual and physical prototypes of the race are 
to be found. Following this course of state- 
ment and speculation we have a curious chapter 
of generic views upon what is called the Mental 
Type of the Indian Race: sun-worship; the 
idea of the germ of creation under the symbol 
of an egg: metempsychosis; Indian jugglers, 
and hunter priests; worship of the elements ; 
burying of the body ; offerings to ancestors ; 


the Indian Tribes. Of these (Mr. Schoolcraft 
alleges) there are about seventy, nearly all of 
whom are susceptible of being generalized into 
five ethnological groups, who have constituted 
the objects of our policy and laws, during the 
three-quarters of a century that the Republic 
has exercised sovereignty over them. In vari- 
ous valuable preliminary remarks we are in- 
formed of the orgauization of the clans and 
tribes under the totem, of the patriarchal family 
circles, councils, tenure of the chief’s office, the 
action of the popular element, the sovereignty 
of councils,—the generic groups of tribes,—the 
2 aga names imposed upon them are shown 
to be generally misnomers. As a further sub- 
division of the subject we have. in reply to a por- 
tion of Mr. Schoolcraft’s queries, a paper from 
Mr. Nathaniel J. Wyeth, who spent a number 
of years in the adventurous Indian trade west 
of the Rocky Mountains: embracing an ac- 
count of the country over which the Shoshonee 
language prevails in all its latitudes and longi- 
tudes: the number of bands into which the 
nation is divided: their actual means of sub- 
sistence: their wars and alliances with neigh- 





boring tribes: their disposition and feelings 
towards the United States: and the true po- 
jlicey to be pursued towards them: similar 
papers on the Camanches and other tribes of 
| Texas, by D. G. Burnet: of New Mexico by 
| Gov. Charles Brent: of the Dacotas of the 


and llelism of idolatrous customs among | Mississippi by Dr. Williamson: with further 
the le The third division of Antiquities is | editorial details with regard to other tribes. 


pregnant with singular details; and includes 


topics which are uppermost in the popplar 

. The’ 
belief in a theory of a high degree of civiliza- | 
tion in the area of fierce hunter tribes, such as | 


mind when the Red man is thought o 


extended north of the Rio Grande to the Great 
Lakes, in any age of which there is reliable 
knowledge, is held to reflect but little credit 
on American archeological philosophy. We 
have of course an scheeatele mment of an an- 
tique skill in fortification, an 
temples and altars, with evidences of ancient 
field cultivation—with descriptions and illus- 
trative drawings of axes, pipes, arrowheads, 
shuttles, mortars, knives, and various ano- 
malous objects of art and custom. We have 
also general remuirks on the Indian attempts in 
mining and the working of metals—embracing 
the copper mining in the Basin of Lake Su 
rior: and vestiges of mining operations in In- 
diana, Illinois, Arkansas, Missouri, and Cali- 
fornia. There ure also the archeological evi- 
denees of the continent having been visited by 
a people acquainted with letters, prior to the 
era of Columbus. The accounts of. the inscrip- 
tion on the Assonet or Dighton rock; of the 
characters found on a tabular stone or annulet 
in one of the Western tumuli; the devices on 
a globular sione in the Ohio valley ; and of the 
skeleton in armor, form one of the most 
aphic and interesting divisions of the work. 
‘he Physieal Geography is considered in con- 
nexion with the Discovery of the Mississippi 
River; the Gold Depository of California ; and 
Mineralogical and Geographical notices, indi- 
cating the value of the aboriginal territory : 
tin, for example, on the Kansas river; the 
black oxyde of copper of Lake Superior; the 
Artesian borings for salt in the Onondaga sum- 
mit: with a speculation on the existing geolo- 
| action of the North American lakes, in re- 
erence to the different action of the waters, the 
phenomena of tides. It is followed by an ac- 
count of the Osteology of the Monster 
Period. We now approach what may be re- 
garded as Indian metaphysics and speculation : 
a subject less within the — of certainty— 
the organization, history, government of 


the erection of information: symbols of the Art of 


| The Intellectual Character and Capacity of the 
Indian Race is next exhibited, in connexion 
with their mythology and traditions—as they 
relate to the Origin of Man, of the Great 
Spirit of Good and Evil, and of the Introduc- 
tion of Medical Magie—the Island of the 
Blessed, or the Hunter’s Dream—Indian Pic- 
tography, showing the extreme antiquity of the 
art of Pictorial Writing: the various figurative 
| signs in use among the tribes to convey general 
| unting, 
and of the Incidents of the Chase: symbols of 
War, Love, and History. The last division is 
‘devoted to Population and Statisties—present- 
_ ing the Census Returns of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States, with their vital and indus 
trial statisties—Tables of the Tribes with- 
_in the newly acquired States and Territories— 
}and Final Tables consolidating the entire In- 
dian Population of the United States. 

These are the topics, and such as we have 
shown are the treatment and method of thiscom- 
prehensive volume: contributing in every page 
authentic facts, and subjects of ample mtbr of 
tion. Like all the Indian volumes of Mr. 
Schoolcraft, it has the flavor of genuine enthu- 
siasm and actual observation—faithfully fur- 
nishing (in the author's own assertion) 
“tableaus or historic materials of the man 
for future use. They have been gleaned 
from the recesses of the wilderness: they 
are chiefly contributed by persons -who have 
passed through the severe ordeal of fron- 
tier life.” ithout dwelling further upon 
this great contribution to Indian History, but 
allowing this book to speak for itself, we can 
safely assert that no man is likely to be dis- 
turbed in inscribing the name of Henry R. 
Schooleraft high upon that monument of 
Indian remembrance and character, which will 
rise up loftier and more impressive, and remain 
upon our continent lasting as the pyramids. 

or will the American Government, which ge- 
nerously favored, and the publishers who faith- 
fully assisted in executing this part of the 
memorial, be forgotten. 
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THE LANDS OF THE MOSLEM.* 


A xew book on the East is no longer the 
rarity that it was twenty years ago. We 
have lived to see the time when Egypt and the 
Holy Land have become almost necessary por- 
tions of a foreign tour; and the Stars and 
Stripes now float as re on the Nile as the 
Union-Jack of Old England, or the flag of any 
other European nation. And what is more, 
these regions, once so full of mystery, and so 
profoundly interesting to the stayers at home, 
have been so much visited, and so illustrated 
by drawings, panoramas, and the like, that 
everybody nowadays knows all about the 
matter, or at least thinks he does, which 
amounts to much the same thing. The pyra- 
mids are quite so-soish ; old Memnon’s statue is 
an everyday acquaintance ; and as for the ques- 
tions about the Dead Sea or the Holy Sepul- 
chre, why they are talked of and discussed 
much as one might speculate about Mr. James's 
“last.” If our people don’t know as much as 
they might about that 1 aed of the globe, it 
is not for want of talking and reading and 
making flying visits to the land of the Pha- 
raohs. In some respects there is an advantage 
in this, and as we believe that the community 
had better have a little learning than none at 
all (despite the poet’s objurgation), we hail 
everything that tends to promote a spirit of 
inquiry in respect to the lands far away, where 
our holy religion took its beginning; and we 
welcome every book on the East which is 
written in a kindly spirit, even though it may 
not claim to be learned and scientifie. Our 
friend El Mukattem, as he chooses to style 
himself, has presented the reading public with 
a volume which claims to be a narrative of 
Oriental travels, told in a plain straightforward 
way, full of spirit, and what our Gallic neigh- 
bors term most aptly bonhomie. We can 
have no doubt about the truth and accuracy of 
his narrative, whatever we may think about 
some of his opinions. He begins his journey, 
utes his onward way, goes over the 
whole field of eastern travel, exactly as might 
be of an American gentleman, en- 
eumbered (shall we strain our politeness and 
say delighted?) with the companionship and 
eare of ladies. His —_ of telling a story 
is sometimes very ep nic, and nearly every- 
where we can read him with pleasure and 
interest. We must except, however, a vicious 
tendency to punning, which sometimes leads 
him to violate the good taste which we happen 
to know he values as highly as any man. In 
neral he acquiesces in views entertained 

y the learned respecting contested questions 
on the East and its wonders; but every now 
and then the independent spirit of our country- 
man excites him to rebel against popular no- 
tions, and to hazard sentiments which are quite 
as doubtful as those which he condemns. He 
is a great hater of “ Monkish traditions,” fol- 
lowing in this respect the guidance of Dr. Ro- 
binson. We put it to his candor, whe- 
ther it is quite fair to s as he does on 
pp. 268, 272, 308, &c., since he knows that 
men who have no greater love for idle tradi- 
tions than he himself, both see and give various 
reasons, more or less sound and convincing, 
for believing that our Lord did ascend from the 
Mount of Olives ; that Mr. Ferguson’s theory 
is as baseless as a morning dream ; that Tabor 
has some claims to be the mount on which our 
Lord was ; and such like. We 
see nothing to be gained by this determined 
spirit of believing only what the monks and 





* Lands of the Moslem: a Narrative of Oriental Tra- 
_ : ehocirenrt New York: Robert Carter & 
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people do not say ; uuless it be to acquire a 
cheap reputation for independence of thought 
or profundity of research. We know El Mu- 
katiem too well to believe that he can be influ. 
enced by any such unworthy motives, and we 
trust that on reflection he will see occasion to 
alter or at least modify his expressions on some 

ints yet open for diseussion, and which are 
Par from being settled. As a favorable speci- 
men of the style of the “ Lands of the Moslem,” 
we give the author’s account of his approach to 
Jerusalem :— 


“The convent of Mar Elyas was before us, 
placed where the monks say the prophet rested on 
his way to Beersheba ; and where they pretend to 
show the mark left by his sleeping body in the 
rock. We gazed anxiously upon its white walls, 
and urged our horses up the hill side; but it was 
not the shining convent that gave us energy and 
sent the thrill of eager expectation through our 
veins ; but we knew from that monastic height the 


eye might rest upon Jerusalem. ‘The intensity of | 


hope rendered us speechless, as we hastened along 
the stony path ; joy and awe were alike accumu- 
lating in our hearts as we neared its summit. The 
past and present were equally unheeded, for our 
whole thoughts were centred on the future pros- 
pect. Onward, with increasing zeal, we vied in 
the ascent. The point was gained, and the Holy 
City lay fair and peaceful before our enraptured 
eyes. Not in the wild forests of the Western 
world, not among the huge wrecks of Egyptian 
art, not on the snow-clad peaks of romantic 
Switzerland, had any scene so riveted our gaze. 
The drapery of nature in the land of the setting 
sun was richer far. The halls of Karnac had pub- 
lished the highest triamphs of the human powers, 
and Alpine ranges had yielded far nobler specta- 
cles of earth’s magnificence ; yet here were all 
surpassed ; for heaven threw its shechinah upon 
the scene, and clothed the hill of Zion with a robe 
of glory. The sweetest memories hovered like 
fairest angels over the towers of Salem. Past, 
present, and future, all concentred on the oracle 
of God. There is Zion, the home of the Psalmist- 
Monarch ; there Moriah, the mount of Israel's 
God ; and yonder, green with its appropriate fo- 
liage, and graceful as a heavenly height, is mild 
and holy Olivet. They rise as beacons to the 
wearied soul, and all are bathed in the radiance of 
the Cross. The scene was grand, unspeakably. 
Our overflowing hearts sent forth their swollen 
streams of feeling in vocal rejoicing. We looked 
back upon Bethlehem,—there was the cradle ; we 
turned to Calvary,—there was the grave. Between 
these two had heaven and earth been reconciled. 
We paused awhile to drink deep of this first 
draught, and then spurred on to reach the city.” 


As a set-off to the rhapsodies of travellers 
in regard to the women of ill fame, the Ghawa- 
zig, in Upper Egypt, we quote El Mukattem’s 
terse paragraph :— 


“ While in Kenneh I witnessed some dances of 
the Alweh women, and can only contradict the 
romantic accounts of some sentimental travellers 
by stamping the women as beastly specimens of 
female depravity, and their dances as graceless and 
disgusting.” 

One more extract, and we have done. The 
author, speaking of the Church of the Annun- 
ciation at Nazareth, indulges in some sarcastic 
pleasantness :— 


“ Here, most wondrous of all, formerly stood 
the house of the Virgin, which once grew weary of 
remaining in a land where it had so many rivals in 
the relic fine, and flew over to Italy, where it could 
have the field more to itself! On its way from 
Nazareth to Loretto, a goodly journey, and some- 
what unusual for a house, it stopped to breathe 
awhile in Dalmatia, it may be, to plume itself and 
arrange its fair proportions, so that it could leap 
the Adriatic and appear in its new home with 
gteater effect. It is rather presuming on a man’s 


verdaney to tell such a Munchausen story, not- 
withstanding it be sprinkled with holy water by 
good Mother Church; and though the surprising 
legend had often excited our sense of the ridiculous, 
yet one might suppose that apon its sober annun- 
ciation, at the alleged spot of the event, we would 
have considered ourselves insulted by the barefoot 
| friar. Not at all, good reader ; we had been so 
| accustomed to this tradition-diet, that the most 
| spiey mouthfuls were taken without a murmur ; 
| and when we arrived in lands unblest by these 
valuable treasures, we found some time necessary 
to prepare our palates again for the plainer fare 
that the less imaginative cuisine of Protestantism 
prepares.” 








PROFESSOR LINCOLN’S HORACE.* 

WE are somewhat inclined to question the de- 
mand or necessity for a new edition of Horace. 
Our doubt has no reference to foreign labors 
in this field. With a nationality much to be 
desiderated in some other matters connected 
with literature, the college-going and college- 
teaching part of our community has invariabl 
hesitated to receive into general use the ook 
of a European scholar until it receives the 
imprimatur of a native editor. The American 
classical éditor, therefore, has only to take into 
consideration home competitors, and these in 
the present instance, we think, have already 
pretty well occupied the ground, and the labors 
of some of them have acquired a reputation not 
limited to their section of the country or to 
the country itself. We are disposed to think 
that, without going out of the beaten track, 
any of our professors having leisure and in- 
clination to edit might find something more 
left to be done in Virgil than in Horace; but 
how we do wish that some of them would 
make the attempt to enlarge a little the bounda- 
ries of our very limited collegiate Latin course ! 
For instance, how many American students 
know anything about Lucretius? Yet is he 
not, whether considered in a literary or a philo- 
logical point of view, quite as worthy to be read 
as Ovid? A move of this kind can only be 
made by our Professors ; not merely is it their 

uliar business, but they are the only persons 


avis as a scholar of leisure exists, the very fact 
of his not being connected with any institution 


with. 

Since, however, Professor Lincoln has, by 
reasons best known to himself, been led to the 
conclusion that another edition of Horace was 
required, it is but bare justice to him to say that 
he has executed the task in a very workman- 
like manner. The book itself is quite a treat 
to one’s eyes after the usual run of American 
school-books— and correct print, hand- 
some type, and a liberal allowance of margin ; 
and it is further embellished with occasional 
vignettes, though of these we must be allowed 
to say, that neither their beauty, number, nor 
importance altogether justifies the flourish of 
trumpets made about them in the preface. 
The foot-notes of various readings are very 
convenient, and contribute to give the work a 
scholarly appearance ; we respect an editor 
who has the courage to give various readings. 
The critical notes are good so far as they 0, 
er enough to make us wish for more. Un- 

uckily, this question of more or fewer notes 

* . With English Notes for the 
cdot Gimede ont Colegse. By J B. Lincoln, Professor 


of the Latin Language and Literature in Brown Univer- 
sity. New York: Appleton & Co. 








has become almost a party one between New 
York and New England professors, the former, 
as a general rule, taking the side of more copi- 
ous, the latter of more seanty illustration ; so 
that it is not easy to approach the subject 
without being suspeeted of, perhaps without 
being imperceptibly biased by, some feeling of 
partisanship. 

The obvious argument against the profuse 
annotation system (a system more favored in 
Germany than in England: we mention this 
fact because it has been our fortune to find an 
opinion to the contrary strangely prevalent in 
some quarters) is that it makes the learner de- 
pend too much on his notes and not enough 
on his lexicon and himself. There is a subor- 
dinate reason arising from considerations of 
convenience and expense—the addition which 
many notes make to the bulk and cost of a 
volume. As regards this latter, we should be- 
gin where there is any danger of making 
too big u book, by throwing out all parallel 
passages from modern poets and all from 
ancient poets when introduced to illustrate the 
sentiment only, such quotations, like pictorial 
illustrations, seeming to us not sérictly in place 
in a critical edition. We are inclined also to 





admit that the practice of giving translations 


in the notes merely to show how a sentence or 
hrase may be put into the best English, has 

en sometimes carried to excess. For the 
student to understand the meaning of a pas- 
sage is but half the battle; he should labor to 
express it in elegant as well as accurate terms, 
thus bringing into play and improving his 
knowledge of his own language.* At the 
same time it must be said that the eastern 
students who are left to exercise themselves in 
this way do not appear to profit much by the 
opportunity. The first thing that strikes a 

ew York trained boy at a New England 
college is the barbarous style of construing 
adopted by most of his classmates, which aim- 
ing at bald literalness errs as much from real 
accuracy as the elegant but loose paraphrases 
to which he has been accustomed. A proper 
style of translation, however, is much better 











y whom it can be done, because first, there Jearned from the teacher than from a book ; 


are very few men out of their circle qualified | but here again it happens unfortunately that a 
for the work; secondly, where such a rara' 


great many of our teachers are not over quali- 
fied for this task. Indeed, the American editor 


_ of a school or college text-book must always 


of learning, prevents him from introducing a) bear in mind this deficiency of the average 
book into the standard course anywhere. The teachers. 


classical editor here must have some large | yocate a sparing use of notes which translate 
sehool or college as a stand-point to begin | merely for the sake of the language, but with 


Still, all things considered, we ad- 


notes which explain grammatical difficulties 
and verbal niceties, the case is different: we 
never saw too many of them in an American 
classic. The most common error of a student 
working by himself—and we speak not of 
mere tyros, but of those who have made con- 
siderable progress—is to overlook the existence 
of difficulties, to get a general idea of the mean- 
ing of a passage without being able to explain 
the construction and the force of particular 
words accurately. Now, as we have already 
said, many of our students have to work alone, 
and many with inferior teachers. Moreover, the 
chances of this error are greatly multiplied by 
the character of the national mind ; where there 
is one American ved deficient in sharpness and 
quickness of apprehension, there are fifty defi- 
cient in habits of patient investigation and 
aceurate discrimination. Take a subtle Greek 
author—Sophocles for instance; examine a 
student who has read him alone or under an 


* Writing out translations is a valuable exercise not 
sufficiently attended to in any of our academic institutions. 
It is the best possible preparation for English composition, 
and would be an advantageous substitute for it in the 
earlier stages of the College course. 
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incompetent tutor; he will give you a fair out- 
line of the general meaning, but when you 
come to question him closely, why is this parti- 
cular word used here? what would this con- 
struction be in ordinary Greek? why does this 
collocation of words mean so and so when ul 
usually means something else? he cannot go on 
for two lines without stumbling. Now, of 
course we do not mean to compare Horace 
with Sophocles for difficulty; yet there are 
many latent niceties (dodges and catches as 
they would be called in Cantab slang) all 
hey the Odes, and the very fact that they 
have the reputation with most students of be- 
ing easy is the strongest argument in support 
Pg position. The Satires, on the contrary, 
are considered hard, and it is just for this 
reason—because their difficulties are appre- 
ciated—that our students on the whole know 
them better than any portion of any author 
read in our colleges. 

We did not intend to make any particular 
remarks on individual notes in this work; but 
a single one which has struck our eye we can- 
not forbear commenting on briefly. At v. 6 of 
the Episile to the Pisos (usually known as the 
Ars Poetica), Prof. Lincoln says “ isti tabula. 
Such a a as that: isti expresses con- 
pay 7 e do not believe that is/e in classi- 
cal Latin ever expresses anything of the sort. 
There was a dictum of the old grammarians to 
that effect; and it is because it was one of the 
things particularly impressed upon us at school, 
and because we not only read but wrote a 
good dea! of Latin before discovering the error, 
that we are anxious to correct it in others 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. 
Iste (still represented by ese in Spanish and 
cotesti in Italian) is the demonstrative pronoun 
referring to the second person, as hic refers to 
the first person and ille to the third; hic, this 
by me, iste, this or that by you, this of yours ; 
ille, that (at a distance from both of us). The 
idea of implied contempt probably originated 
thus; in an advocate’s speech, iste, your man, 
would be the term naturally applied to the 
client of the opposite counsel, and as “ your 
man” was pretty sure to be well abused before 
the speech was through, grammarians fancied 
that the word had a bad sense and denoted a 
contemptible object in itself. So far all is 
tolerably plain sailing; but besides this there is 
a secondary and loose use of iste to denote a 
subject of previous conversation or allusion; 
this that we have been talking about (we might 
construe ¢his between us, to carry out the loca- 
tive discrimination between the meanings of 
the pronouns) as in the passage before us, isti 
tabula, this imaginary picture that I have been 
telling you about, or in one word, such a pic- 
ture. If it be asked why the word may not 
also express contempt here, since the imagina 
picture is certainly ridiculous and contemptible 
enough, we answer simply because iste is 
found in other places referring to antecedents 
anything but contemptible. Thus in our very 
author, Epist. I. 6, 67: “ Si quid novisti rectius 
istis, Candidus imperti, si non his utere mecum;” 
where Horace cannot mean to throw contempt 
on his own precepts, while he is challeng- 
ing his reader to produce any better ones. ‘So 
also Cicero in Cail. 1.9: “Utinam tibi istam 
mentem dii immortales duint.” Would that 
the immortals could give you such a disposition 
(to go into exile). 








SPENCER’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR.* 
Tz is sajd that there are already about three 
handred grammars of the English language. 


7 An El ramair on Syothetical Principles. By 
Aca- 


George Te A.M., late Principal of the Utica 
demy. New York: M. H. Newman & Co. 





ry |arule in Latin, because there is a char 





This, however, is no reason why one should 
not be added to their number, if it is a decided 
improvement; and such, we venture to say, is’ 
the work before us. There are two classes of 
errors to which the authors of English gram- 
mars are liable. Some, and expecially the 
older writers, have been too much governed 
by the analogies of the Latin, and have conse- 
quently (as the present author says) introduc- 
ed into their works many things of which it is 
almost impossible to make the pupil see the 
reason. hers, again, of the more modern 
class, have prided themselves upon being ex- 
clusively English, and even American, in their 
philology; and, in so doing, have often mani- 
fested a contemptuous ignorance of those 
principles of general grammar which are best 
obtained by a study of the fixed ancient 
models. Mr. Spencer has happily avoided 
both these extremes. As a good classical 
scholar (a fact which satisfactorily appears in 
another publication by the same author) he has 
made the structure of the ancient languages, 
and the a priori apr of general grammar, 
the groundwork of his yg lg and 
from the position they give him he is enabled 
to see, and trace out clearly, not only what 
belongs to the general laws of speech, but also 
in what respects they have been modified by 
the peculiarities of Anglo-Saxon philology. 
Mr. Spencer has had the sagacity and the 
common sense to perceive the importance of 
retaining the old nomenclature, and, to a great 
degree, the old method, instead of indulging 
in those sweeping innovations which have 
brought so many other works of the kind into 
merited contempt. On this account, the 
teacher and pupil are better prepared to ap- 
preciate the clear improvements of which he 
may justly claim the credit. Among these we 
would reckon his remarks in respect to case 
and government. The latter he regards as 
strictly applicable only in those languages in 
which one word influences, controls (governs) 
the _—_ or inflection ha Se rage hen this 
is not the case, as in the Engli guage (or 
only in a very slight degree), the term be- 
comes only a source of confusion and per- 
plexity to the scholar. Hence, in the author's 
system there arises a change of the whole 
order of syntax. The rules are arranged under 
the different parts of speech, and point out 
simply the relations which certain words bear 
to other words in the sentence, as object, sub- 
ject, qualifying, auxiliary, &e. He contends, 
and very justly, that to say the preposition 
overns the noun, teaches the scholar nothing. 
tenables him to go through a certain ma- 
chinery of parsing, as it is called, but really 
adds nothing to his synthetical knowledge of 
the sentence. These is some propriety in such 


in the form of the noun in consequence of the 
reposition ; but here it neither testifies to that 
act, nor to any other. 

In pursuance of the same general views, 
Mr. Spencer would drop the potential, as a dis- 
tinet mode, and apply the t-rm as a prefix to the 
indicative and subjunctive, as simply a modifi- 
cation of their respective uses. Possibility, 
necessity, wil, obligation, may be asserted either 
positively or conditionally—that is, indieatively 
or ae ae are not, therefore, 

expression, but modes thought, 
which may be put forth ahon A the one 
or the other mode of expression. These are 
decided improvements ; and many others might 
be mentioned did space permit. The work is 
a small one, but has evidently cost much study 





and great pains in the arrangement, evincing 
in every part that the author is not only a’ 


good philologist, but =e acquainted 
with practical teaching. We feel that we are 
safe in commending it to the most favorable 
notice of all who take an interest in this most 
important branch of education. 





THE NEW HEN-RIADE.* 

So fowl and fair a book, eye hath not seen. 
Macbeth, improved. 
Hotianp has had the tulip mania; England 
her South Sea bubbles and Mississippi schemes; 
France went mad upon beet sugar; and Ame- 
rica, lately recovered from a frightful attack of 
morus multicaulis, is now very low indeed— 
or rather high—with the worst species of 
malignant hen-fever. ‘The chicken pock is no- 
thing to it. 

Say but three words of the condition of 
Poland, and your friend will immediately and 
incontinently discourse you concerning the in- 
credible and inexhaustible merits of his pair of 
Polish hens, who, did they but imitate the ex- 
ample of a ship at sea, and lay two for every 
squall, would prove a small independence to 
the spirited proprietor. Speak of the Panama 
railroad or the Nicaragua route, and you will 
be told of the admirable avenue these will 
open for the safe and speedy importation of 
Shanghais. Why, we scarcely dare ask for a 
second cup of tea, for fear of awakening a dis- 
cussion touching the unequalled advantages of 
China fowls; and the other evening, chancing 
to mention the illustrious name of the cele- 
brated M. Weller, Sen., of the Belle Sauvage 
a lady immediately inquired whether the stock 
and fixtures of the relict of the late Geor 
Clark ineluded any number of genuine Dork. 
ings - if so, at what figure they were dis- 
posed of. 

At this rate, ere long, “ Hen-hussey” will 
come to be considered a term of high con- 
mendation—a hen-pecked husband regarded as 
a man of mark, and a chicken-hearted youth 


looked upon as a rate fellow. 
We are told by Walter how the fair 
Margaret of Branksome’s 


“ Thirty steeds, both fleet and bright, 
Stood saddled in stable both day and night ; 
A hundred more fed free in stall, 
Such was the custom of Branksome Hall.” 


The Ma t of to-day would have stabled 
and fed her hundred and thirty hens—the 
horses might go to grass—and in the place of 
knights 
¢ Sheathed in steel, 
With belted sword, and spur on heel,” 


her only fighting cocks would wear feathers ; 
and although the spur might still be found on 
heel, the gaff would be the nearest approach 
to a sword that any of them could exhibit. 
We are free to confess a woeful ignorance 
of fowls in general, and a deplorable want of 
information upon hens and chickens in particu- 
lar. Our education upon these points was 
sadiy neglected. Poultry, probably, was not 
popular with our parents. 
e remember to have endured, in our 
ounger days, a ferocious onslaught from a 
aternal Hen, and to the having been put in a 
state of great bodily peril by a ious 
Gentleman Turkey, wh: had evidently taken 
umbrage at a flaming red and yellow silk dress 
that constituted our infantile apparel. 
We have been told that were not na- 
turally boiled, and have listened with some lack 
of credulity to the tale of a Milesian, who fed 


* A Treatise or the H and Management of Do- 
mestic Poultry. By the Rev. Samuel Dixon, A.M. a 
ection By J.J. Kerr, M.D. Philadelphia: E. H. 
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and salt, and gave them consider remarkable as a display of talent, did 


water to drink in order that the eggs might not the supply, in the Dublin Nation and else- 
be aid in due season, and all ready for the where, so rapidly exceed even the liberal de- 
table. We knew that “gallus” was the ge- mand. The accomplishment of ready versifica- 
neric term for the hen and rooster generation, tion is not to be denied. It is a social talent 


and have been informed that the cant term, 


of no little influence and pleasure, but, unfor- 


« gallows bird,” is derived from the puguacious | tunately, it may exist with very little ad- 
and disreputable conduct of the males; but | vantage—at this stage of the world—to true 


Chinas, 
&c., &e., as the child unborn. 


height of passion,” which poetry exacts from 
> p 


Malays, Chittagongs, Hamburghs, her reverential worshippers. They rush too 
Silkies, Friedlands, Shakebags, Black Duns, | hastily upon the sacre 


groves, vexing the 
calm silence with their fluent social and politi- 


The subject, however, is no longer to be | cal stump oratory. 


jested with. A Reverend A.M., assisted by an | 


There is rush and impetus and _ haste 


M.D., have not thought it beneath their oe ;enough in the ordinary management of the 


to compile a really interesting and useful book 
upon it, and American publishers have done 
their duty nobly, as is evinced by the faultless 
type and paper, neat binding, and some fifty 
odd capital illustrations. 

If the reader imagine this work contains 
naught of interest to any save the fowl- 
breeder, he is much in error. 
amusing matter. 

THE GALLANT GAMECOCK. 

« A hen that I caught to examine, screamed till 
she called her husband to her assistance. In- 
stantly his spur was buried deep in the fleshy part 
of my throat, nor did his anger cease till the lady 
was at liberty. The same gamecock, when fowls 
were killed for the table, made a point of attack- 
ing the man whose business it was to secure them, 
tore his trowsers, and made all possible bold resist- 
ance. 

“ Some years back I had an old Silver Polish 
that would spur some time with my hat! if 
placed before him.” 

THE MATERNAL BANTAM. 

«A black bantam belonging to H. H. had a 
singular habit of adopting, in the first instance, a 
single half-grown chick. Another year he ac- 
tually took a whole brood of eight little things off 
their mother’s hands, first doing battle for them 
These chicks he tended carefully for nearly two 
months, and then turned them off in the usual 
way.” 

A PUGNACIOUS HEN. 

«| witnessed this morning the daring courage 
of one of my hens, in knocking a crow stunned 
and senseless upon the earth, that had attacked a 
chick of hers. She did not allow it time to seize 
the chicken, but struck at it with both beak and 
spurs.” 


According to our author, hens have some of 

the peculiaruies of women :— 
HENS’ WHIMS. 

“ But all hens are not alike; they have their 
little whims and fancies, likes and dislikes, as ca- 
pricious and unaccountable as those of .other 
females. Some are gentle, others sanguinary ; 
some are lazy, others energetic almost to insanity 
(we have no doubt but the latter are strenuous ad- 
vocates for Hen’s Ricuts) ; some can scarcely be 
kept out of ihe honse ; others say ‘Thank you, 
but I had rather be left to myself” ” 


We can recommend the book to all interest- 
ed upon the subject. 





NEW POEMS.* 


Two new volumes of poems before us appear 
under similar characteristics, as products of 
the Irish muse, the one published in London, 
the other in New York. Justice for Ireland is 
claimed in both, in verses of extreme facility, 
with an ease and emphasis which we should 


*The Ballads and of William Pembroke Mal- 
chinock. New York: T. W. Strong. 
on ae William Allingham, London: Chapman & 





It is full of, 


,world for it to be desirable that the Poet 
should withdraw us to more quiet pastures, 


affection and the reverence of thought and ex- 
ression, the dignity, of the highest form of 
iterary culture. 

In occasional verses of this class one is not 
pleased with the noisy movement of the turbid 
river, image of power though it be, but with 
the clear, pellucid spring, elaborately purified 
in the rocky earth, and coming forth cool and 
refreshing to the eye of day. 

Mr. Malchinock is an easy versifier, who has 
so ready a command of the ordinary forms of 
poetical expression that he should now expend 
his strength upon his material, avoid the fatal 
facilities of imitation, the notion of borrowing 
another man’s inspiration, and study the mas- 
ters of the art. He will find on reflection that 
there are but two forms of poetry much ad- 
mired, where extreme simplicity is the charm 
of humble sentiment or the highest gusto of 
Art, with all its resources, is attained whether 
the composition be a sonnet or an epic. 

According to the habits of the day, however, 
Mr. Mulchinock’s are very creditable verses— 
and the cireamstances under which they are 
written will go far to conciliate favor in their 
behalf—as the productions of an emigrant, a 
young man but recently visiting our shores, 
and seeking an immediate return from his pen. 
Readiness and susceptibility to poetical im- 
pressions are not the worst letters of recom- 
mendation a traveller may bring with him, and 
both in feeling and execution they are well re- 
presented in this volume. 

Mr. Allingham’s book abounds with tender- 
ness and delicacy; but it would bear very 
powerful compression. It is a collection of 
— promise among the minor poetry of the 

ay. 





A Conversational Commentary, combining the 
Question Book and Exposition. Designed for 
Bible Classes, Sabbath Schools, and Families. 
Acts of the Apostles. By William Hague. New 
York: Edward H. Fletcher. 1851 —This is a 
Baptist publication ; and, though teaching the sect 
peculiarities, positive and negative, in a dogmatic 
way, is yet a very thorough and judicious assem- 
blage of questions and comments, well suited for 
Bible classes, &c., in that denomination. 


Daily Communings with God. Selected chiefly 
from the Writings of Archbishop Leighton. By 
Halsted E. C. Cobden, M A., Vicar of Charlton, 
Wilts, &c. 

Prayers and Meditations, composed in the 
French Language, in the Year 1693. By George 
William, Count of Kniphausen Nieuvort. Trans- 
lated by an American. 

Tues are two publications, “ Revised by the 
Executive Committee of the Protestant Episcopal 
Society for the Promotion of Evangelical Know- 
ledge,” for sale at the Depository, 22 John street. 
Such devotional exercises of very holy men are 





until the volame which forms our rubrie fell) poetry. We question whether Mr. Allingham | Dodd. 


under our consideration, we were as ignorant) or Mr. Mulchinock have yet conceived the’ 
of the names and comparative merits of, and | severe truthfulness, the “depth of pains and | 


distinctions between Shanghais, Chinas, Cochin | 


and strengthen the soul in the reserve of true | 








very useful companions for all Christian people. 
The only difficulty, among so many such manuals, 
is which to choose. may be taken to re- 
present the aspect of devotional life favored by 
the evangelical school in the Episcopal church. 


The Educational Systems of the Puritans and 
Jesuits Compared. A Premium Essay. By Prof. 
Porter, of Yale College. New York: M. W. 
1851.—A difficult subject for any one 
man to write impartially ypon ; and yet the author 
appears to us to have fafthfully studied to be fair 
and liberal to his opponents, and to present nothing 
which the Jesuits themselves do not acknowledge 
and teach. The Essay is well worth reading for 
| the information it contains, and its style is lowing 
and well sustained. We commend it to the con- 
| sideration of candid seekers after truth, whether they 
| be Romanist or Protestant. 

The Restoration of the Jews; with the Politi- 
eal Destiny of the Nutions of the Earth, as Fore- 
By Seth 
Lewis, formerly one of the District Judges of the 
States of Louisiana. New York: J. S. Redfield, 
Clinton Hall. 1851. 

An &xposition of the Revelation of St. John, 
from the Fourth Chapter. By Rev. Joel Mann. 
New York: E. French, 135 Nassau st. 1851. 

Tue author of the first of these books is one of 
the few instances we have among us of able law- 
yers carrying on a constant study of the Holy 
Seriptures contemporary with a most active profes- 
sional life, and producing, in the retirement of their 
old age, theological works of no little research and 
value. Books upon the subject of the prophecies, 
fulfilled and unfulfilled, demand a review 100 criti- 
cal and theological to be within the scope of our 
journal. Both these works are fairly systematized, 
and are worthy of study by those who have the ne- 
cessary learning to investigate such matters. Judge 
Lewis argues strongly for the literal re-toration of 
the Jews, and the personal reign of Christ upon earth 
for a thousand years ; and in common with many 
thoughtful and religious men of our time, seems to 
see symptoms of the approaching end of the 
present dispensation. The Rev. Mr. Mann attempts 
to fit closely and quite minutely the world’s past 
history to the symbolic language of the Apoca- 
lapse. No doubt this book, which has been a 
riddle so long, will be well under-tood in the last 
age of the world, and then the Church will per- 
ceive its value, and what a treasure she has pos- 
sessed in it. 

Temple Melodies. By Darius E. Jones. Mason 
& Law.—-A collection of some two hundred popu- 
lar tunes, adapted to nearly five hundred hymns, 
selected with special reference to public, social, and 
private worship. In the arrangement the bymns 
are mostly printed on the same pages with the 
tunes attached to them. The tunes embrace every 
variety of metre in use, and the collection of hymns 
is comprehev-ive from the various books of the 
kind. The beauty and convenience of the typo- 
graphy are especially worthy of notice ; instead of 
the old oblong, the book being a neat duodecimo, 
elegant in appearance, and adapted to the hand or 
the bookshelf. 

Tie Golden Sands of Mexico: a Moral and 
Religious Tale. Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston.— 
A new issue of a tale previously noticed at length 
in the Literary World (No. 178). 

Littel’s Living Age. No. 361, 19th April. 

The article on Neander, from the North British, 
is reprinted in this number, with an old acquaint- 
ance of ours, a paper on Mr. Young's Béranger, 
taken from Sharpe’s London Magazine. This 
article appeared originally in the Literary World 
(No. 198, Nov. 16, 1850). It is an exact reprint 
in the London journal, preserving even a local re- 
ference, from this paper. 
_ Purmtrs & Sampson’s edition of Shakspeare 
approaches its completion. The last parts issued 
are 35 and 36, including Lear, and Romeo and 
Juliet. The Poems are to be added, with notes, 
and additional notes on the Roman Plays: all to 
be comprised in one volume of about five hundred 
pages. 


| 
| 
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‘told in the Prophecies of Scripture. 
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RECENT DEATHS. promptness, ability, and integrity. The Ma- 
Tue recent deaths of the Rev. J. D, Oci.sy, | jor’s residence at Geneva wus occasioned by a 
D.D., and the Rev. 8. F. Jarvis, D.D., demand | land agency conferred on him by his patron | 
more than a passing notice; for although the | Mr. Morris in 1796, and hence he afterwards 
Episcopal Church is more specially concerned, | became the cashier of the bank. The declin- 
yet the community at large is far from unin-|ing years of the Major's truthful life were 
terested in the loss which religion and learning | passed at Geneva, where he had many oppor- 
have suffered in their decease. Both were | tunities to become wealthy, but the moderation 
divines of eminent ability, and held high posi- | of his temperament was such that it contented | 
tions, not only in thei* own chureh, but in the him to discharge the duties of his agencies 
estimation of the learned of other denomina- | with a competency, rather than to be avaricious 
tions. Both had devoted the major portion of | of money. The last public office that he held 
their best years to the study and elucidation | was that of post-master, conferred on him by | 
of ecclesiastical history. President Harrison. He had also, for more | 
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[April 19. 
rapidly passing to another world; they should 
be preserved in the simple form in which thoy 
come from such eye-witnesses, that bespeaks 
the tone of the day to which they relate. 'T),. 
ree just mentioned from the lips of the 
truthful Major Rees has reference to that 
army which suffered and yet held together a 
Valley Forge, through a winter of indeseri. 
bable severity and distress. It was a peculiar 
feature of every private soldier of the Revo. 
lutionary army, who acted on principle, to 
deem himself to be a part and parcel in the 
cause of freedom, and responsible for the cou. 
duct of the war; no other influence, under 





Dr. Ogilby was an alumnus of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York, and even while a student, at 
the age of 17, was selected by Pres. Harris to 
establish the grammar school of the College. 
A few years subsequently he was chosen pro- 
fessor of ancient languages in Rutger’s Col- 
lege, New Brurswick, N, J., and was ordained 
to the sacred ministry in 1838. His reputation 
as an excellent classical scholar led to his 
elevation to a higher post; for, recollecting 
that no more necessary fitness could be had 
for a history professor, the late P. G. Stuyve- 
sant, Esq., the founder of the chair, nominated 
Dr. Ogilby to the professorship of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History in the Epis. Gen. Theol. Seminary, 
and he was accordingly elected by the trustees. 
This office he held until his death. Last year 
he was compelled to go abroad in seareh of 
health and strength, and died at Paris, Sunday, 


Feb. 2d, 1851, aged about forty. Dr. Jarvis H 


was born Jan. 1787, and was son of Bp. Jarvis 
of Connecticut. In 1811, he became rector of 
St. Michael's church, Bloomingdale, N. York, 
which parish he held for about eight years. 
In 1820, he was chosen rector of St. Paul's 
church, Boston. Six years subsequently he 
sailed for Europe, where he remained till 
1835, engaged in researches and studies, prin- 
cipally of a historical character. He also 
collected a very valuable library, and brought 
home many choice works of art. ‘The General 
Convention of the Episcopal Church appointed 
him “ Historiographer of the Church” in 1838, 
and it was his purpose to prepare a full and ac- 


curate history of the church from the earliest | 


eriod down to the present time. ‘T'wo vo- 
umes have been published, the one a “ Chrono- 
logical Introduction” for the purpose of deter- 
mining the precise date of the birth and death 
of our Saviour; the other giving a succinct 
sketch of ecclesiastical history antecedent to 
the Christian era. The more important vo- 


lumes which were to follow were in a state of 


forwardness, but fuiling health and strength, 
at an advanced time of life, prevented his 
accomplishing more; and his death, on the 
25th of March last, has left his own church to 
mourn his loss, and the learned world to feel 
that another of its brightest lights has been 
extinguished. He was in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. 
MAJOR JAMES REES. 

Mason James Rees, of Geneva, died at that 


place on 24th March, 1851, at the ripe age of 


85 years. He was born in Philadelphia of an 
ancient Welsh family, and was early in life 
the confidential clerk of the great Robert 
Morris, the financier, who, next to Washington, 
devised the means that conducted the Revo- 
lutionary War successfully. The Major had 
also been the Dep. Quarter-Master-General to 
Washington in the notorious whiskey expedi- 
tion in Pennsylvania, anno 1794. He had 
also held the same office in the two northern 
armies under Wilkinson and Izard during the 
war with England of 1812. He ever dis- 
charged his public and private duties with 


‘than a fourth of a century, been the tirst| God, could have held together an army jj, 
|warden of the Episcopal church in Geneva, | such a winter as that at Valley Forge, and ji 
| His death has made a wide chasm in bis faimily , required such a man as Washington to sustaiy 
|and in the social circle of that place, where the the spirit of such an army, and such a mind as 
‘memory of his uniformly gentlemanly deport- | Morris’s to yield them the staff of life. 
‘ment of the old school will long be cherished. | F. G. S. 
|The writer of this notice had received from | Joun M. Moors is to be chronicled among {| 
the Major several interesting anecdotes, which | recent editorial deaths in our city. Mr. Moore 
his relation to Mr. Morris had rendered fami-| is well remembered as the author of a popular 
liar; among them was one in connexion with | séries of police sketches, and also of the loca) 
| General Washington and Mr. Morris that espe-| novel of “Tom Stapleton,” and a volume of 
cially deserves to be preserved, and must} narrative and ballad poetry published some 
excite a patriotic glow in every reader thereof,| wenty years since. He may be justly re- 
and it shall be given here in the Major’s own | garded as one of the men of ready talent who 
| words :— have not been only acknowledged by the pub. 
“It was in the year 1781 that Mr. Morris | lie—a man of kind heart and generous impulse, 
one morning early said, ‘ Jemmy, I wish the and of happy us<ociations in his connexion 
horse and chaise to be ready at ten, and that with the family of the late Alderman Brady, a 
you accompany me to meet General Wash- | family distinguished for talent and admirable 
ington on “the square.”’ At the moment ap- | social qualities. 
| pointed I was ready, and proceeded with Mr. Liyege Eee: 
| Morris to the junction of Market and Broad | [From the London Atheneum, March 15.) 
streets, Philadelphia. In a few moments I| GEOGRAPHICAL EDUCATION—MR. WYLD’s Great 
saw the Genera] and his servant approaching GLOBE. 
jon horseback. The General dismounted and | As the importance of a knowledge of natural 
| saluted Mr. Morris with gravity. They both | phenomena becomes more and more strongly 
sat down upon a log in that place ; their dis- | impressed on the public mind, new facilities 
course at first was upon the miserable state of for acquiring that knowledge are opening up 
the army from the want of bread and elothing,| around us. Education twenty years since was 
and the General said, the head of my column}! a much heavier matter than it is nowadays. 
will soon be in sight on our way to the head | Boys were taught by laborious processes the 
of Elk. The discourse soon varied to the siens by Which ‘ideas ‘were expressed,—but 
prospects of raising funds to procure supplies | they were allowed to pick up ideas as they 
for lis famishing troops, and I could perceive | could. Under this system a few—favored bj 
that tears were in the eyes of both. Suid | cireumstances or by peculiar mental organiza- 
Mr. Morris; ‘ Dear General, I have made my | tion—pushed themselves onward and learned 
last effort—my notes are in the market in| to read the volume of nature; but to by far the 
|sums varying from 500 to 5,000 dollars. I) largest number it was indeed ‘a book sealed, 
have already received 20,000 from someja fountain shut up. A gradual change has 
| Friends—meaning the Quakers—-and have | taken place ; and it has come to be felt that the 
that sum here ready for your military chest, | progress of the human race depends on a bet- 
|and will forward to you other sums as they | ter knowledge of the natural facts which are 
| May come 1D, with flour and pork also.’ The ‘around us. It is now understood that there is 
| General seized the hand of Mr. Morris, saying, | no perfect ministration to the requirements of 
‘May an Infinite God bless you, my dear Mor-! advancing elvilization without the aids of 
‘tis, for this timely relief. It will save my men | Natural Philosophy :—u-ing the term in its 
| from starving, and may win us avictory. The true world-embracing sense. Science, long 
tears rolled down their cheeks, and I was} neglected, is taking its important place in the 
unable to avoid weeping like a child. It was! scheme of general education; and all the 
now that I heard the drum and fife, and soon! appliances of popular institutions are brought 
| there advanced the head of a column of pale-| to bear in diffusing a knowledge of those plie- 
faced, ragged -infantry, gaunt and lean, but! nomena by which the beautiful results of cre- 
their countenances brightened as they beheld lation are obtained, as fur as these have been 
their chief in converse with the great ‘ Pay- developed by inductive experiment and careful 
_master.’ Maultitudes of these men were with-} observation. 
out shoes to their feet—some had one shoe | Geography and the use of the globes, 
and some one boot—a part of an old coat or a| however, is a branch of knowledge which has 
ragged blanket. Many of the officers had | long been admitted as an ornamental addition 
their garments patched on the knee and else-|to a respectable education—and it was not 
where with cloth of various hues. This; thoughta good sign to be ignorant of the place 
column was on its route to the Bay of Chesa-| on the map on which China should be looked 
peake with the hope and ee re of Washing- | for or Kamischatka found. Small, however, 
_ton to intercept the march of Cornwallis, with | was the real knowledge imparted even in this 
what success is well known, and that it ended | branch of science. he is not easy to instruct 
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gloriously at Yorktown, as it ended the war.” | a child to read a map or to comprehend the flat 
Similar accounts may have been gathered | surface of a globe; and a very cursory exami- 
from the memory of those who are very | nation, even among people of liberal 





ucation, 
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will convincingly prove that ordinary geo- 
graphy is very imperfectly understood, and that 
a wide ignorance.of physical geography pre- 
vails. Regarding Mr. Wyld’s model of the 
earth as a great step towards a general remedy, 
we think it worth while, after an inspection of 
its materials and of the processes in operation, 
to put our readers in possession of its charac- 
ters and its objects. 

In looking on an ordinary globe a limited 
portion of the earth’s surface only comes under 
survey at once. It has therefore occurred to 
Mr. Wyld to figure tle earth’s surface on the 
inside, instead of tie outside, of a sphere,—to 
give, in fact, an inverted globe,—enabling the 


observer to embrace at one view the physical | 


features of the world which he inhabits. That 
surface which will be looked ou as.the inside 
coating of the sphere is actually that which exists 
on the exterior crust of the great globe itself. 
This very allowable departure from the truth, 
without misleading any one, admits of our 
obtaining a knowledge of the distribution of 
land and water over the whole planet which 
could not be in any other way secured.—The 
great feature, in fact, of this globe as a medi- 
um of summary teaching is, that it presents 
(what nothing on a less seale can do,) the 
means of presenting the various great physical 
phenomena at once and in their relations, — 
which in all other educational documents have 
to be studied separately and in detail. 

The sphere on which the earth is modelled 
—and which is now in process of erection, as 
our readers know, in the centre of Leicester 
Square—is 65 feet in diameter. Visitors will 
pass into the interior of this huge ball ; and b 
means of a winding staircase or gallery will 
proceed round it, viewing every part of the 
model at a distance of four feet from the 
eye :—-and these arrangements are so contrived 
that they will not interfere with the general 
view of the entire surface. The scale is ten 
miles to oue inch horizontal, and one mile to 
an inchvertical. This enables the constructor 
to exhibit all the details of hill and valley, lake 
and river, with facility, and to produce an 
effective representation of the Earth:—which 
could not be done if the seales for height and 
for distance were alike. 

In looking at this vast model, the observer 
is at once struck with the distributiou of land 
and water. He sees the great Oceans oveupy- 
ing nearly 150,000,000 square miles,——while 
the Old and New Continents and all the islands 
ire estimated at but 60,000,000 square miles. 
The immense expanse of waters in the south- 
ern hemisphere is brought out in strong cou- 
trast with the wide-spread lands of the north- 
ern; and the great cliains of mountains, which 
are remarkable features of the Earth’s surface, 
are shown to be ranged in a circle around the 
ocean and the Indian sea. The water-shed— 
or river course—of every country is laid down, 
and the great areas drained are exhibited. 
This is, of course, connected with the eleva- 
tions and depres~ions of the land:—all which 
are displayed in relative trathfulness, and with 
remarkable exactitude. By no other means 
than this, we repeat, could we at one view 
obtain a correct and lively knowledge on these 
points. A model in relief spenks to the eye in 
a way which it is impossible for any map, or 
globe with a flat surface, to do. 

Beyond the points of Physical Geography 
which we have mentioned as being necessarily 
involved in this idea, there are ethers of no 
less importance and interest to be embraced. 
The limits of tual snow will be shown. 
Mont Blane, “ the monarch of mountains,” with 


his “ diadem of snow,”—the hoary peaks of the 








Andean and the Himalayan range,—with the | first plaster cast, which is, of course, in reverse, 
lower hills, which as they approach the Pole | will be retained—and from it any number of 
present their constantly snow-bearing top-,— | correct models may be had. Nothing could be 
will alike be faithfully represented. ‘The great} more instructive than such sections of the 
Forest ranges will be indicated—and the| earth. Those raised maps, telling the tale of 
Deserts, with their wastes of sand, exhibited. | distance and elevation, would impart an amount 
Many of the geological aspects of the globe | of information in schools which could not be 
will be displayed: not merely in the form of} given by any other method.—In a few weeks 
the surface—but in the colors of the rocks.) the desert of Leicester Square will, in faet, be 
In fact, as perfect a pieture of the surface of| converted into a great geographical school. 
our Earth as is possible will be presented at) —_—- — 

one view in this gigantic model. This will be | 





| PENNSBURY; 
no mere holiday show. Men may take their| 1H nome oF WILLIAM PENN ON THE DELAWARE. 
children to it to instruet them on the subject of | (From Mr. Dixon's new Historical Biography J 
that world on which they live ; and the women | Tye estate of Pennsbury was an ancient In- 
of our day may here, if they choose, learn dian royalty, Ithad been chosen as the abode 
something more than they know of that surface of chieftains for the peculiar character of its 
of while Mrs. Somerville, in her “ Physical situation: affluents from the great river bend- 
Geography,” has written so well. Had that! ing no less than three several times round it, 
lady, however, possessed the advantages of a /so as, in the ruder ages of warfare, to consti- 
model like this, she would have avoided some tute an almost impregnable natural defence. 
errors which are the natural consequence of When the estate was first laid out by Mark- 
not being able to embrace at one view “ the ham, it consisted of 8431 acres; but a large 
great globe itself.” portion of the ground was left in its forest 
Numerous additions will occur to the stu- state as a park for the governor, and he from 
dents of natural philosophy by which Mr. | time to time reduced its dimensions by a series 
Wyld’s globe might be made still more in-' of grants to different individuals. In this 
structive. The naturalist will insist on the! noble island his agents had begun to blind, 
importance of showing the geographical dis-| even before his first arrival in the country, a 
tribution of plants and animals; and the geo mansion worthy of the governor of a great 
logist will contend that it would be easy 10 | province; and during his absence in England 
express in color many of the great facts of his it had been completed. The front of the 
science, and to tell the tale of those vast mu- house, sixty feet long, faced the Delaware, and 
tatious with which he deals —We believe these | the upper windows commanded a magnificent 
may eventually be shown without in any way | view of the river and of the opposite shores of 
interfering with the general plan; and we |New Jersey. The depth of the manor house 
would advise Mr. Wyld to bear these and other | was forty feet, and on each of the wings the 
additions in mind. It is not improbable that | various outhouses were so disposed as to pro- 
he contemplates them, or some of them, as'duee au agreeable and picturesque effect. 
| future chapters in this great geographical work. |The brew-house, a large wooden building 
But in any case, there are certain grand physi- | covered with shingles,—Penn was not unused 
eal facis which we desire to see expressed in (othe good old Saxon drink,—was at the back, 
the first instauce. We venture to suggest! some litile distance from the mansion, and 
them as impurtant,—and we believe them to be | concealed among the trees. The house itself 
compatible with the main features of the design. | stood ona gentle eminence ; it was two stories 
We would wish to see the great oceanic cur- | high, and was built of fine brick and covered 
rents laid down. Most interesting would it} with tiles. The entrance led by a large and 
be to show how the waters of the ocean| handsome porch and stone steps into a spa- 
warmed in the gulf of tropical Mexico, flow, | cious hall, extending nearly the whole length 
in obedience to a physical law, towards our own | of the house, which was used on public occa- 
shores—-and even pass to the north of our| sions for the entertainment of distinguished 
| islands,-giving a temperate climate and fer-| guests and the reception of the Iudian tribes. 
tility to a northern region of Norway whieh|The rooms were arranged in suites, with 
the southern districts do not possess. As a/ample folding doors, and were all wainscoted 
few dots on the blue of ocean would indicate | with English oak. A simple but correct taste 
all this, we see no reason why this information | was observable throughout; the interior orna- 
should not be afforded. The greatest southern | ments were chaste, and the oaken capital at 
limit in the northern hemisphere of the icebergs | the porch was appropriately decorated with the 
might be very instructively shown.— The varving of a vine and clusters of grapes. The 
glacier system will of course find a place. more elaborate of these decorations had been 
In addition to this,—-a few crimson silk|sent from England by the governor. The 
cords earried round the model would express | gardens were the wonder of the colony for 
the isothermal lines—or lines of equal temper-| their extent and beauty. A country house, 
ature—round the globe: and a few blue ones | with av ample garden, was the governor's pas- 
would tell the siory of the earth’s magneiism, | sion; and he spared neither care nor money 
without in any way interfering with the geo-| to make the grounds of Pennsbury a little 
graphy of the model. At least, we hope Mr.| Eden. He procured in England and from 
Wyld will mark the two north and the two Scotland the most skilful gardeners he could 
south magnetic poles:—which we may now find. In one of his letters he speaks of his 
regard as being fairly determined. ‘The move-| good fortune in having met with “a rare 
ment of these magnetic poles might be de-| artist” in this line, who is to have three men 
scribed in any treatise or catalogue which may|under him; and if he cannot agree with 
be sold at the doors of the Exhibition. These | Ralph, the old gardener, they are to divide the 
are some other points of isterest which we| grounds between them, Ralph taking the 
should desire to see embraced,—and which| upper gardens and the court-yards, the rare 
probably will be so hereafter. jartist having charge of all the lower grounds ; 
We have already intimated that we regard {and he gives ample instructions as to every 
this model as the commencement of a new era | detail of their proceedings. Lawns, shrubbe- 
in geographical instruction. This great globe | ries, and flower-beds surrounded the manor on 
is made up of some thousands of castings in| every side. A broad walk, lined with majestic 
plaster from the original models in clay. The | poplurs, led to the river brink, a flight of stone 
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steps forming the deseent from the higher ter- 





ing but for labor. His inquiries about the 
mares were as frequent and minute as those 
about the gardens; and when he went out for 
the second time, in 1699, he took with him the 
magnificent colt Tamerlane, by the celebrated 
Godolphin Barb, to which the best horses in 


race to the lower. The woods in the vicinity 
were laid out with walks and drives; the old 
forest trees were carefully preserved ; the most 
beautiful wild flowers found in the country 
were transplanted to his gardens; trees and ‘ \ 
shrubs not indigenous to the soil were im- England trace their pedigree. Yet Tamerlane 
ported from Maryland; while walnuts, haw- himself could not win his master’s affections 
thorns, hazels, and various kinds of fruit-trees, | from his yacht, a fine vessel of six oars, witha 
seeds, and roots, were sent for to England. _| regular crew, who received their wages as such 
The furnishing of Pennsbury was to mateh. | —and well deserved them while the y onset 
‘Mahogany was a luxury then unknown; but his | “4S ve oe ae a wie Sige irections 
spider tables and high-backed carved chairs about his house and effects after a return to 
were of the finest oak. An inventory of the | England, he writes of this yacht—* but above 
furniture is still extant; there were a set of #ll dead things, | hope nobody uses her on any 
Turkey worked chairs, arm-chairs for ease, | *¢ount, and that she is kept in a dry dock, or 
and couches with plush and satin cushions for | * least covered from the weather. 
luxury and beauty. In the parlor stood the The dress and habits of the Penns at Penns- 
great leather chair of the proprietor; in every | bury had as little of the sourness and formality 
room were found cushions and curtains of | Which have been ascribed to the early followers 
satin, camlet, damask, and striped linen; and | of George Fox “ the mansion and its furnish- 
there is a carpet mentioned as being in one | !8° Phere was nothing to mark them as 
apartment, though at that period such an article different to most well-bred families of high 
was hardly ever seen except in the palaces of rank in England and America at the present 
Kings. His sideboard furniture was also that day. I eunsbury was renow ned throughout 
of a gentleman; it included a service of sil-| the country for its judicious hospitalities. The 
ver,—plain but massive—blue and white ladies dressed like gentlewomen,—wore caps 
china, a complete set of Tonbridge ware, and | and buckles, silk gowns, and golden . oFna- 
a great quantity of damask table-cloths and | ments, Penn had no less than four wigs in 
fine napkins. The table was served as be-| America, all purchased in the same year, at a 
came his rank, plainly but plentifully. Ann | CSt of nearly twenty pounds. To innocent 
Nichols was his cook ; and he used to observe | dances and country fairs he not only made no 
in his pleasantry—* Ah, the book of cookery 
has outgrown the Bible, and I fear is read 
oftener—to be sure it is of more use.” But 
he was no favorer of excess, because, as he 
said, “it destroys hospitality and wrongs the 
oor.” The French cuisine, then in great} ’ : i 
acl was a subject of his frequent ridicule. — | poor debtor from prison,—he supported out of 
“The sauce is now prepared before the meat,” his private purse the sick and the destitute,— 
says he, in his maxims, “twelve penny worth any of the aged who were beyond labor and 
of flesh with five shillings of cookery may without friends were regular pensioners on his 
happen to make a fashionable dish. Plain bounty to the extent of six shillings a fort- 
beef and mutton is become dull food; but by night,—and there were numerous persons 
the time its nateral relish is lost in the crowd | about him whom he had reseued from distress 
of cook’s ingredients, and the meat%ufliciently |!" England, and whom he supported wholly or 
disguised from the eaters, it passes under | in part until their own industry made them in- 
a French name for a rare dish.” His cellars dependent of his assistance. _Some of the best 
were well stocked; Canary, claret, sack, and P@ges of his history were written in his private 
Madeira being the favorite wines consumed by | ¢#h-books. 
his family and their guests. Besides these | 
nobler drinks there was a plentiful supply, on | 
all oveasions of Indian or general festivity, of 
ale and cider. Penn’s own wine seems to 
have been Madeira; and he certainly had no | 
dislike to the temperate pleasures of the table. 
In one of his letters to his steward, Sotcher, he | glare of the first day’s opening, amply sustains 
writes—* Pray send us some two or three|the promise by the initiated, of the year's 
smoked haunches of venison and pork—get| labors. ‘The Gallery, upon the whole, is of 
them from the Swedes; also some smoked | general excellence. ‘There are poor pictures 
shads and beefs,” adding with delicious une-|in it, as there always will be in an annual 
tion,—* the old priest at Philadelphia had rare collection, and, indeed, in any large collection 
shads.” | which is not thoroughly sifted by well educated 
For travelling, the family had a large coach, | fastidiousness, backed by immense wealth. Of 
but in consequence of the badness of the | these we do not- care to speak. We have no 
roads, even those between Pennsbury and | delight in the humor which is extorted from 
Philadelphia, it was seldom used,—a ealash in | the failures of fntrained art. What we would 
which they ehiefly drove about,—and a sedan | willingly not see in the reality we have no 
chair in which Hannah and Letty went a shop- | desire to dwell upon in description. It is the 
ping in the city, or to pay vi-its of ceremony | merit of a fine painting, as of a beautiful 
to their female acquaintance in the near neigh- | woman, that we can see no deformity in her 
borhood. The governor himself went about | presence. Our eyes can wander to no other 
the country on horseback, and from one settle- | object. 
ment to another in his yacht. He retained the; As usual with the recent exhibitions, the 
ssion for boating, which he had acquired at| most important portion of this year’s gallery 
xford, to the last ; and that love of fine horses |is the department of landscape, which is at 
which the Englishman shares with the Arab| once the most truly American and the best 
did not forsake him in the New World. At| cultivated by our artists. It is neither Rome, 
his first visit to America he carried over three|nor Dusseldorff, nor Old Masters, but the 
blood mares, a fine white horse not of full|fresh virgin soil. You get here the charac- 
breed, and other inferior animals, not for breed- 








and his family’s presence. His participation in 


to already. Those gentler charities which had 
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harvests. You look beyond the meadows and 
impracticable American farm-houses, now found 
to be practicable by Chureh or Cropsey, upon 
well known ranges of blue and purpie hills. 
That distance yonder is the White Mountains. 
This foreground, deliwate in foliage with ti. 
mosses and lichens on its cool rocks, is from 
the pencil of Kenseti. This sanshiny spring 
tenderness dappled with eye-inviling shade 
and warm with grazing cattle, in the anruffled 
morning, stilled noon-day, or tranquil eve, 
breathes the atmosphere of nature—the outer 
nature and the deep gentleness of Durand, 
Huntington is less fini: he deals courage. 
ously with landscapes, and tosses his boulders 
and mountain masses; but there is method jy 
his vigor, and the result, on sea shore or 
rugged defile, is well assured power. Other 
names come at call. Casilear, fresh and natu- 
ral in his cabinet compositions ; Richards, one 
of the best travelled on our home soil of them 
all, one of the few at home in the South, and 
who catches in his best works a sylvan grace 
of his own; Gifford, Cranch, and other selec; 
attendants of the woods and fields. 

The favorites among Durand’s eight contri 
butions, all of which, however, preserve his 
best characteristics of warmth and quiet, are, 
with the Catskill foreground, with bireh and 
hemlock, in the large hall, two golden hued 
landscapes in the second room of an idealized 


rural feeling wandering among brooks, broken 


objection, but countenanced them by his own) 


the sports of the aboriyines has been referred | 


upland, vistas of green and shade with sheep 
and cattle diversified in the foreground. A 
picture, No. 183 in the catalogue, “ The Two 


| Oaks,” in elaborate finish and variety of color, 


distinguished him in England continued to dis- | 
tinguish him in Pennsylvania; he released the 





is an agreeable addition by the President ot 
the Academy to his more uniform style, Mr. 
Kensett’s specialties are the two compositious 
“The Indian Rendezvous” and “ Holiday in 
the Woods,” marked by a massiveness and 
breadth of effect, and in the latter a freshness 
of tone in advance upon his previous manner 
in his larger paintings. His sketches, here 
and there, in the rooms always arrest the visi- 
tor. The view from “Mount Desert Island,” 
by Chureh, seizes upon those glowing metallic 
bars, rare and gorgeous in color, which lie 
along the summer sunset, with a depth of 
view which earries the eye far to seaward. It 
is a strong and truthful picture, with more 
imagination in its reality than the effort at the 
Deluge by the same artist. The picture is 
weakened by the feebleness of the accessories. 
There is a crumpling effect of the rocks, more 
like the dilapidation of a stack of chimneys 
than the vast Neptunian movements of the 
early world. The prettiness of the eagle and 
the group on the rocks withdraws from the 
sublimities of the theme. Had Mr. Church 
seen the deluge, he would no doubt have 
painted it to better advantage. Huntington’s 
“ Edge of a Wood” is a composition fine in 
feeling and form, but looking more to the Old 
Masters in color than to particular nature. 
Mr. Cropsey gives us a composition of Italian 
scenery, recalling the later exhibitions of Cole 
very strongly. His picture of “The Cove,” 
a mountain gorge in a storm, is handled with 
freedom and effect. “Table Rock,” by Mul- 
ler, in the same apartment, has the Dusseldorif 
manner. Mr. Gignoux’s “Sunset in Winter,” 
with some few faults in the accessories, is 
handled with effect. In this department Mr. 
G., we believe, has no superior at present, 
either home or abroad. 


The Porrrarrts of the exhibition are amply 
sustained by Hicks, Elliott, Gray, Huntington, 
Cafferty, Rossiter, ood, G. A. Baker, the 
Flaggs, and others. Hicks maintains the ground 
taken in his portrait of Dr. Johnson of last year, 
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in the strength and vigor of the “ Aztec Prin- 
cess,” and several s favorably developing 
these traits. Elliott's ease and mastery of the 

ueil are well displayed in the portraits of 
fadies, a gallant branch of the art, which he 
has this year mostly to himself. Vanderlyn 
appears in the field with a full length of Gene- 
ral Taylor, for the Common Council, which is 
conrasted in treatment—the plain and simple 
civilian—with the General Scott, in high mili- 
tary gusto, by Kellogg, destined for the same 
city gallery. 

Among the grave pictures, historical com- 
positions, &c., the first glance on entering the 
rooms is given to Mr. Rossiter’s Three Ideals 
of Intellectual, Moral, and Physical beauty; a 

icture which cannot be said to meet the 
imaginative demands of the programme. With 
merit in the color, the conception is thin and 
Frenchy. A small cabinet picture, “ Expec- 
tancy,” is well put together in a more satis- 
factory style. Among Mr. Rossiter’s pictures 
the visitor will notice “ Devotion” and “ Ju- 
dith.” A sketeh of an “ Angel” by Freeman, 
for a composition of the Maries at the Tomb, 
has a — element which very happily 
idealizesthe treatment. Edmonds gives us an 
illustration of Burns, “What can a youn 
lassie do wi’ an auld man?” where gout po 
elasticity, imbecility and contempt, are capi- 
tally rendered. Mount has a portrait of a 
Fiddler and an out-of-door scene over a grind- 
stone, in both of which character is well pre- 
served, with little help in the latter picture 
from color. Mr. Rothermel has dramatic 
effect in “ Murray’s Defence of Toleration.” 
Mr. J. Flagg, delicate painting in “ Paul before 
Felix.” There is worthy American feeling in 
Mr. Thompson's “ Thanksgiving Dinner.” Mr. 
Stearns selects a characteristic scene in Ame- 
rican history in his “Tecumseh and Harrison 
in council.” The “ Mountain Maid” by Peele 
. in his happy vein for childhood and rural 
ife. 

A new room contains several crayon draw- 
ings of interest by Duggan, Colyer, Martin, 
and others. 

Sculpture is represented by a single head, a 
“bust of a child,” by Palmer of Albany, care- 
ful and elaborate in detail, with a fine ideal 
sentiment. 

Several foreign works are of no slight inte- 
rest. Two original drawings by Overbeck of 
Scenes in the Life of the Saviour; a marine 
view by Achenbach ; two landscapes by Koek- 
koek ; a cattle-piece by the English Cooper, 
-_ a ome scene b on gh a 9 
color; a Gipsy party by lise; Sheep by 
Robbe of Brussels; afford an unusual ps 
tunity—we wish it were more frequent—of 
studying the works of several of the best 
living artists of England and the continent. 





VARIETIES. 
FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 


THE ELEVEN TRIADS. 

TRIAD I. 
Turee Furies are there, Fear, Remorse, and Hate, 
That vex with iron hands our mortal state, 
Yet are they guardians of a heavenly gate. 


TRIAD I. 

Three Graces are our stars, Love, Beauty, Truth, 
Primeval sisters, bright in endless youth, 

That cheer man’s slavish toils with Peace and 

Ruth. 
TRIAD It. 

Young Abel lies a wreck in childless death ; 
Cain withers in his own envenomed breath ; 











» TRIAD IV. 


Faith, Hope, and Love together work in gloom ; 
What Faith believes, Hope shapes in form and 
bloom, 

And Love sends forth to daylight from the tomb. 


TRIAD V. 


To hide the life of man in leprous crust, 

Three Gorgons are there, bred from Hell’s dark 
lust, 

Potent of death—Despair, Self-scorn, Distrust. 


TRIAD VI. 


The Rain that wets the summer leaves, 
The Beam that dries, the Wind that heaves, 
Each gives a charm and each receives. 


TRIAD VII. 


Three Destinies are throned o’er all supreme, 
Life, Death, and Growth. Wide shapes of cloud 
they seem, 

Yet rule each starry age, and moment’s dream. 


TRIAD VIII. 

Thought, Feeling, Will—by these myself I know. 
Not some thin vision’s transitory show, 

Not slave, but subject of all joy and woe. 


TRIAD IX. 


Three Nations are there in the world of old 
Who from their graves all earth’s dominions hold: 
The Jew devout, wise Greek, and Roman bold. 


TRIAD X. 
Three Growths from seeds without man’s call ap- 


pear, 

Grain, Flower, and Tree; one gives his body’s 
cheer ; 

One decks his bride ; one yields his roof and bier. 

TRIAD XI. ° 

Prose, Song, and Gabble, are three modes of 


speech, 
The only ones on earth for all and each, 
Sense, Essence, Nonsense, as they can, to teach. 


Tue Kine or rae Bitu-Stickers [a gentleman 
in the interior of an Advertising Van, whose ac- 
quaintance Mr. Dickens makes for the purpose of 
discussing the statistics of his profession for the 
Household Words}.—Lifting up my eyes I beheld 
advancing towards me (I was then on Cornhill 
near to the Royal Exchange) a solemn procession 
of three advertising vans, of first-class dimensions, 
each drawn by a very little horse. As the caval- 
cade approached, I was at a loss to reconcile the 
caieless deportment of the drivers of these vehi- 
cles, with the terrific announcements they conduct- 
ed through the city, which, being a summary of the 
contents of a Sunday newspaper, were of the most 
thrilling kind. Robbery, fire, murder, and the 
ruin of the united kingdom—each discharged in a 
line by itself, like a separate broadside of red-hot 
shot—were among the least of the warnings ad- 
dressed to an unthinking people. Yet, the Minis- 
ters of Fate who drove the awfal cars, leaned 
forward with their arms upon their knees in a state 
of extreme lassitude, for want of any subject of 
interest. The first man, whose hair 1 might na- 
turally have expected to see standing on end, 
scratched his head—one of the smoothest I ever 
beheld—with profound indifference. The second 
whistled. The third yawned. 

Pausing to dwell upon this apathy, it appeared 
to me, as the fatal cars came by me, that I descri- 
ed in the second car, through the portal in which 
the charioteer was seated, a figure stretched upon 
the floor. At thesame time, I thought I smelt to- 
bacco. The latter impression passed quickly 
from me ; the former remained. Curious to know 
whether this prostrate figure was the one impressi- 
ble man of the whole capital who had been strick- 


whose form had been placed in the car by the 
charioteer from motives of humanity, I followed 
the procession. It turned into Leadenhall-market, 
and halted at a public house. Each driver dis- 





Yet hopeful Eve is yearning stil! for Seth. 


en insensible by the terrors revealed to him, and | jest 





from the second car, where I had dimly seen the 
prostrate form, the words : 

“ And a pipe!” 

The driver entering the public house with his 
fellows, apparently for purposes of refreshment, 1 

could not refrain from mounting on the shalt of 
the second vehicle, and looking in at the portal. 
I then beheld, reclining on his back upon the floor, 

on a kind of mattress or divan, a little man in a 
shooting-coat. The exclamation “ Dear me!” 

which irresistibly escaped my lips, caused him to 

sit upright, and survey me. I found him to be a 

good-looking little man of about fifty, with a shin- 

ing face, a tight head, a bright eye, a moist wink, 
a quick speech, and a ready air. He had some- 

thing of a sporting way with him. 

He looked at me, and I looked at him, until the 
driver displaced me by handing in a pint of beer, 
a pipe,and what I understand is called “a serew” 

of tobaceo—an object which has the appearance 
of a curl-paper taken off the barmaid’s head, with 
the curl in it. 

«“ I beg your pardon,” said I, when the removed 
person of the driver again admitted of my pre- 
senting my face at the portal. “ But—excuse my 
curiosity, which I inherit from my mother—do you 
live here ?”” 

«“ That’s good, too !” returned the little man, 
composedly laying aside a pipe he had smoked 
out, and filling the pipe just brought to him. 

“ Oh, you don’t live here, then?” said I. 

He shook his head, as he calmly lighted his pipe 
by means of a German tinder-box, and replied, 
“ This is my carriage. When things are flat, I 
take a ride sometimes, and enjoy myself. Iam 
the inventor of these wans.” 

His pipe was now alight. He drank his 
beer all at once, and he smoked and he smiled 
at me. 

“ It was a great idea!” said I. 

“ Notso bad,” returned the little man, with the 
modesty of merit. 

“ Might I be permitted to inscribe your name 
upon the tablets of my memory ?” I asked. 

« 'There’s not much odds in the name,” returned 
the little man, “ —no name particular—I am the 
King of the Bill-Stickers.” 

“ Good gracious !” said I. 

The monarch informed me, with a smile, that 
he had never been crowned or installed with any 
public ceremonies, but that he was bly ac- 
knowledged as King of the Bill-Stickers in right 
of being the oldest and most respected member of 
“the old school of bill-sticking.” He likewise 
gave me to understand that there was a Lord Mayor 
of the Bill-Stickers, whose genius was chiefly ex- 
ercised within the limits of the city. He made 
allusion, also, to an inferior potentate, called 
«“ Turkey-legs 7’ but I did not understand that 
this gentleman was invested with much power. I 
rather inferred that he derived his title from some 
peculiarity of gait, and that it was of an honorary 
character. 

“ My father,” pursued the King of the Bill- 
Stickers, “ was Engineer, Beadle, and Bill-Sticker 
to the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in the year 
ofie thousand seven hundred and eighty. My 
father stuck bills at the time of the riots of Lon- 
don.” 

« You must be acquainted with the whole sub- 
ject of bill-sticking, from that time to the present !” 
said I. 

“ Pretty well so,” was the answer. 

« Excuse me,” said I ; “ but I am a sort of col- 
lector ——” 

“ Not Income-tax ?” cried His Majesty, hastily 
removing his pipe from his lips. 

«“ No, no,” said I. 

« Water-rate ?” said His Majesty. 

« No, no,” I returned. 

“Gas? Assessed? Sewers?” said His Ma- 


y- 
“ You misunderstand me,” I replied soothingly. 
« Not that sort of collector at all: a collector of 
facts.” 

“Oh! if it’s only facts,” cried the King of the 





mounted. I then distinctly heard, proceeding 


Bill-Stickers, recovering his good humor, and 
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banishing the great mistrust that had suddenly beatitude may be deeply affecting. In the despot- 
fallen upon him, “come in and welcome! If ism that has degraded the world, and made it fit 
it had been income, or winders, I think I should | only for destruction, there is room for strong paint- 
have pitched you out of the wan, upon my ing. The Anakim have once already destroyed 
soul !” | mankind.—Southey’s Commonplace Book. 

Readily complying with the invitation, I squeez-| Judge Jeffries, when on the bench, told an old 
ed myself in at the small aperture. His Majesty, | fellow with a long beard, that he supposed he had 
graciously handing me a little three-legged stool | 4 conscience as long as his beard. “ Does your 
on which [ took my seat in a corner, inquired if 1 jy:dship,’ replied the old men, “measure con- 
smoked ? . . | sciences by beards? If so, your lordship has none 

“ Ma ome is, I can, Be , ‘at all.” 

“ Pipe and a screw" said His Majesty tothe) joevrrry or Insa.—A French caricature re- 
pope core nag » Do you prefer a dry smoke, presents Louis Napoleon trying on a crown, which 
bg bate ech eet ° has slipped over his face, upon which he remarks 

As unmitigated tobacco produces most disturb- toe snain: Satin aveated badd tah 27 
ing effects upon my system (indeed, if I had per- Ata pe 8 ublic cunt somewhere in New 
fect moral courage, I doubt if I should smoke at }, 0 e. ; . 

- , England, a sentiment was given something like 
all, under any circumstances), I advocated moist- |) .°. : 
ure, and begged the Sovereign of the Bill-Stickers this ee honorable Mr. ~"y the resting of his 
to name his usual liquor, and to concede to me | father has fallen upon him and smothered him! 
the privilege of paying for it. After some delicate | ets 
reluctance on his part, we were provided, through PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 
the instrumentality of the attendant charioteer, | — 
with a can of cold rum and water, flavored with | Tue entire copyrights of the works of Sir Walter 
sugar and lemon. We were also furnished with a Scott, including the Life by Lockhart, with the 
tumbler, and I was provided with a pipe. His | steel plates, woodcuts, stereotype plates of the 
Majesty, then, observing that we might combine Abbotsford and other editions, with the stock in 
business with conversation, gave the word for the hand, were offered at auction in London on the 26th 
car to proceed; and, to my great delight, we | ult., by the trustees of the late Robert Cadell. 
jogged away at a foot pace. The whole was put up in one lot, the purchaser to 

Lrrerany Humiiry.—Southey, to be sure,| be compelled to take the entire of the printed 
fancied that he hated incense, and yet his published | Stock, amounting in price to upwards of £10,000. 
works and private letters are full of self-flattery. | It was anticipated that the bidding would be very 
While the publie were bidding him to go and sit | Spirited. “ Authors,” says the Atheneum of the 
down lower, he was placing himself in one of the | previous week, “ advert with a sort of professional 
highest rooms. Thiscan never be decent. Accius | Pride to the enormous sale which the works have 
the poet, a little man, put up a huge statue of the | already obtained ; realizing a fortune of some 
diminutive original in the Temple of Muses, and | £130,000 for one publisher alone,—and this when 
though Accius had been Virgil, the vanity of the | es —. ar ome had gH ig i market, 
act would have tarnished his renown. “If,” re- @n¢ theirgauthor was a bankrupt. rumor 
marks Dryden, “a man speaks ever so little of runs that the Row will hardly venture into the 
himself, in my opinion that little is too much.” market; and that the biddings towards the last 
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“ The less you say of your own greatness,” ob- 
served Bacon to Coke, “ the more I shall think of 
it.” Humility is the shading which gives lustre to 
excellence. The actor who applauded his own 
performance would run a risk of being laughed at 
or hissed by the audience —Lond. Lit. Guz. 


Mas. Partineton’s Quertes.— Whether Mason | 


& Dixon’s line was a line of stage coaches or 
steam packets? 

What sort of curiosities does President Fill- 
more’s Cabinet contain? 

Whether the Powder Magazine contains any 
good reading on the subject of ladies’ dresses ? 

Whether the Pope is going to roam all over the 
world before he dies ? 

Whether his bulls are as ferocious as ever ? 

Were the liberty poles which were recently cut 
to pieces in Paris, the last of that noble race ? 

Is the United States Mint any better for juleps 
than the common mint ? 

Has the “ Double Eagle” two pair of wings or 
not? 

Do dead letters ever revive after reaching the 
General Post Office? 

Do navigators have to double their capes in all 
latituades—or is it only in cold regions ? 


Ovriine For a Poem on Noan anv Tue Detuce. 
—Of all subjects this is the most magnificent. 
This is the work with which I would attempt to 
introduce hexameters into our language. A scat- 
tered party of fifty or a hundred do nothing; but 
if I march a regular army of some thousands into 
the country, well disciplined, and on a good plan, 
they will effect their establishment. My plan 
should be sketched before I have read Bodmer’s 
poem ; then, if his work be not above mediocrity, 
it may be melted at my convenience into mine. 
For the philosophy, Burnett's theory is the fine-t 
possible ; for machinery, the Rabbis must give it 
me, and the Talmuds are in requisition. The 
feelings must be interested for some of those who 
perished in the waters. A maiden withheld from 
the ark by maternal love, and her betrothed self- 
sacrificed with her. Their deaths and consequent 


| will lie with Mr. Tegg, and some combination of 
printers and paper-makers. The value of the 
| copyrights consists, it is said (we give but gossip), 
| not so much in the stereotype and remaining stock, 
/as in the probable profits of a new and cheap 
edition of each novel, at half a crown, well print- 


to supplant, in all choice libraries, the forty-eight 
volume edition now the best existing.” The auc- 


and Mr. Boyd (one of the firm of Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh), and the largest amount offered was 
£14,500 ; a pretty fair investment at that, coupled, 
we presume, with the rider of the £10,000 stock 
in hand ; but the terms were thought insufficient, 
and the extensive lot was bought in for £15,000 
by the agent of the vendors. A division into lots 
had been contemplated, but it was not made. 


Mr. Disturnell of this city, we learn from his 
Cireular, is advancing in his establishment of a 
Geographical and Statistical Library, convenient of 
access to the business community, where will be 
found all kinds of Atlases, Maps, Globes, Charts, 
Gazetteers, Registers, Directories, Public Docu- 
ments, &c., &c. 


Henry Carey Barrp, Philadelphia, will issue 
during the present year, two very important Poeti- 
cal Works. The Practical Model Calculator, for 
the Engineer, Mechanic, Machinist, Naval Archi- 
tect, Miner, Millwright, &c. ; various original and 
most useful rules in Mechanical Science, divested 
of mathematical complexity, and well adapted for 
mechanieal calculations, will be found throughout 
this work. It will be illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings on wood; and contain a full and con- 
venient summary of all that is useful to practical 
men, students, apprentices, and amateurs ; as well 
as concise rules, accurate results, and useful tables. 
The other work is a Practical Treatise on the 
American Steam Engine, with its Application to 





Arts, Manufactures, Mines, aad Navigation ; con- 
taining all the improvements up to the present day ; 





ed and well papered ; and of a good library edition | 
| Richard of York; or, the White Rose of 
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illustrated by numerous wood engravings,and thirty- 
six large plates. ‘This work will contain, in the ay- 
gregate, all that can be desired on the theory and 
practice of the steam-engine, and promises to be the 
most valuable yet proposed. It will be of a truly 
practical character. These two books are being 
written by that justly celebrated mathematical and 
mechanical author, Oliver Byrne, editor of the 
“ Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, Engine- 
work, and Engineering ;’ author of the “Com- 
panion for Mechanics,” &c. 











LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 
STATES FROM 
APRIL, 


—_ae" a Novel. 8vo. pp. 220 (Stringer & Town- 

send), 

Beachout: a Franconia Story. 18mo. pp. 211 (Harper & 
Rrothers) 

Cliffrd (P.\—The Present Age: or, Men and Manners, 
1Qino. pp. 28 (Dewitt & Davenport) 

- (Marie J.)—The Trial. 12mo. pp.70 (Albany, E. H. 

ense). 

Davis (C. A )—Report of the Proceedings at the Exami- 
nation of, on a Charge of Aiding and Abetting in the 
Rescue of a Fugitive Slave. 8vo. pp. 44 (Boston, White 
& Potter, print.) 

«4 = Chintz. 18mo. pp. 106 (Boston, James Munroe 

0.) 

Grote (G.)—History of Greece. Vol. Ifl. I2mo. pp 419 
(Boston, J. P. Jewett & Co ) 

Greene (B. F.)--Agriculture, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. An Address delivered at the Annual Exhibition 
of the Rens. Co. Agricultural Society, near the city of 
Troy, Sept. 26, 1850. 8vo. Pp 16 (Troy, N.Y.) 

Gilbart (J. W.)—A Practical Treatise on Banking. 8vo. 
pp. 458 (G. P. Putnam). 

Goethe.—Witheim Meister. 2 vols. 16mo. pp. 482, 495 
(Boston, ‘Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 

Golden Sands of Mexica, and True Riches. Illustrated 
by Croome. 12mo. pp. 211 (Phila., Lindsay & Blakis- 


ton). 
— Encyclopedia. Part XVIII. 8vo.(R. Gar- 
ue 


gue). 

Jones (D. E.)—Temple Melodies, for Public, Social, and 
Private Worship. 8vo. pp. 216 (Mason & Law). 

James (G. P. R.)—The Comenhaioner 8vo. pp. 212 
(Harper & ae 

Mutchinoch (W. P.)—Ballads and Songs. 12mo. pp. 264. 
(T. W. Strong.) 

McCord (Louisa 8.)—Caius Gracchus. A Tragedy, in five 
acts. 12mo. pp. 128. goer 

North American Review, No. 151, April, 1851. (Boston, 
Little & Brown.) 

Paine (D.)—The Jenny Lind Glee Book ; consisting of the 
most popular Songs sung by Md'ile Jenny Lind. Also, 
Madrigals, Glees, &c. from distinguished authors. Ob!. 
4to. pp 224. (Boston, B. B. Mussey & Co a 

land. An 


THE UNITED 
THE STH TO THE 19TH oF 


Juliet. &vo. iliustr, (Boston, Phillips, Sampson & Co,) 
Tuckerman (H ‘T’.)—Characteristics of Literature, [lius- 
trated by the Genius of Distinguished Writers iio. pp. 
282. (Phila., Lindsay & Blakiston.) 
The New Dido. No.3. 12mo. pp. 28. (H. Kernot.) 








Ressroucactrs MORALS AND MAXIMS, a 
new and correct translation. 


ISAAC TAYLOR'S ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, and 
THE PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE. 

The above books are in preparation and shortly to be 
published—new and elegant editions. 


ALLYN’S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, for sale. 
Price $5. By remitting the money the book can be sent 
by post to any part of the country. 


al? 2t WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulton street. 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS. 
Lessing’s great Historical Picture of the 
“MARTYRDOM OF HUSS,.” 


has been added to the collection of Paintings by artists 0 
the above school. 


Admission 25 cents; Season tickets, $1; and descriptive 
catalogues, 183 cents. jot 
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NOW READY. 


THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 
fae The May Number of the Dollar Magazine, with Illustrations, and an ample 
variety of Contents, is now ready. 


Original Papers. 
ETHAN BRAND; Or, Tue Unparponasie Sin. By Natuanien Hawtnorne. With an Original 
Design by Darley. 
VOICE OF A MOMENT. By tHe Rev. Rates Hoyt. 
AMERICAN EVERY-DAY COMMERCE, No. Ul. A Wutrr or Tosacco. 
PLEASANTRIES OF CIVIL ENGINEERING AT NIAGARA. 


OAR PORTRALT GALBZER YF —wiviaM i. PRESCOTT, rue History. With an 
Original Portrait by Charles Martin. 

“THY WILL BE DONE.” By Atuice B. Neat. 

SYMPATHY. 

PICTURES OF PAINTERS. Leonarpo pa Vinct anp MicnagL AneeLo. By Daniet Hountineton. 

NEW OLD SONNETS. By Tuomas Lover. 

THE TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. A Tate or tHe Frencn Trisunats. CHAPTERS IV., V., VI. 

THE GERMAN FLAG. From Freitieratn. By tHe Rev. C. T. Brooks. 

THE WEAPON. 

M. HYPOLITE’S SINGLE ADVENTURE. A Leeenp or Front Strern 

AFTER A HOLIDAY. 

THE BROTHER’S MINIATURE. By Emity Hermann. 

POETRY AND POETS. By P. Hamittron Myers. 

A SKETCH OF NEW ENGLAND CHARACTER. Conc tvston. 

L. E. L. 

FAMILIAR TALK WITH OUR READERS :— 


Axotner New Doutar ; Counrerreits asovt; Five New Susscripers gacu ; Totat 50,000. 
—Great CirncuLaTion or Lonpon Periopicats.—Tue Bowery Growine Lirerary.—OLp 
Country anp German Reapine-Room.—Amazontan Women.—P. P.—Tue Ass 1n THe Looxine- 
Guass.—CLassic PUBLICATIONS OF TicKNoR, Reep & FirLps.—A GERMAN APOSTROPHE TO THE 
Greeks.—Fatuer or Presipent Fittmore.—Tue Livine Sketeton.—Cvurious Specimen or 
Pourtica Apsectives.—Messas. Harper & Brotuers.—NoraBiLities “ RAYING OFF" FROM 
THE Focus.—S8. G. Goopricu.—Howarp Payne.—Dr. Cuovtes.—WaLLettT, THE CLOWN aT 
Nisto's.—Tuackeray (AUTHOR oF “ PenpDENNIs” anpD “ VaniTy Fair") comiInc.—SPecIMEN OF 
a New Encyctorxzpia.—Justice.—Bau..—Promissory Nores.—Leeat Tenner, &c.—Tur 
“Lion or Tae Pratniz” in Lonponx, AND THE AmeRICAN Tavern.—Mr. Potrsam’s Epirion or 
Coover's “ Wine-anp-Wine,” erc.—Masor Noau.—DicrionaRy or THE French AcaDEMy.— 
Scnooicrart.—Henry Cray amp tHe Crazy Man.—To Learn THe Popunarity or a Pott- 
Tictan.—A TReMENDOUS EntemMa anp CHarape.—Fine Specimen oF Prose -Wriring.—Cuearp 
Crocks.—LetTer rrom aN EnTeRpRisinc Coxresponpent.—ViTaL Forces or J. 8. Reprieip. 
—Tux “New Dipo.”"—Tue Atmienty Do.tar.—T'ne Strate or MannaTTan.—Variovus Pus- 

i LisHeRs.—T'ne Montuty Angecpore Man.—Pappy on Bues—A First-Ratrex Notrice.—Famity 
Martrers.—Fiartertne Rererence.—Tates or tur Montn.—Jonun R. Tuompson, Esq.— 
Generat Putnam anp THe Hy#na.—Martin F. Turrer’s Visir.—Book STaLus aND sEVERAL 
Anecporges.—How pogs tr Ringe agar? 





CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 
Original Papers. 

GEORGE BORROW, AUTHOR OF “LAVENGRO,” &c.; WitH a NEW PORTRAIT, BXPRESSLY 
ENGRAVED FOR THIS WORK. 

THE SONG OF THE TELEGRAPH. 

PENNY WISE not POUND FOOLISH: A WORD FOR A CHEAP MAGAZINB. 

THE WISH OF THE GIFTED. By Emity Hermann. 

THE TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. A Tate or tux Frencn TRIBUNALS. 

THE CLERGYMAN’S DEATH. By rue Rev. Rates Hoyr. 

ALL FOOLS’ DAY; Or, Every Man 1n nis True CHaracTer. 

AMERICAN EVERY-DAY COMMERCE. No. L Ftovr, rrs Facts anv Pai.osopny. 

HYMN OF THE FALLEN ANGELS. By Epwarp Marurin. 

TIME’S WALLET. No. I. Tue Fearrvut Estate or Francis Spima. 

MOBILE IN THE HOLIDAYS. A Sxerca or Sournern Lire. 

THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN NICARAGUA. A Passace or Antiquiry 1x CrenTRab 
America. By E. G. Squier. With an Illustration. 

A REALITY. From tue Pocketr-Boox or an Ex-Po.ice Orricer. 

A WIFE'S PRAYER, 

IVERLOOKED NOVELTIES. By Favorire Aurnors. A new BaLuap sy Trnnyson, MixstreLsy 
BY Miss Barretr. 

SHAKSPEARE AS A MAN OF BUSINESS. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

MRS. TOD'S TUESDAYS. A Lear or Fasntonanee Lire. 

A SKETCH OF NEW ENGLAND CHARACTER. By tHe AutTHor or “Susy L—’s Diary.” 

WATCHMAN’S SONG, Transtarep rrom THe MitpHem Sone-Boox. By rue Rev. C. T. Brooxs. 

MADRIGAL AND LOVE-POEMS. By Lorp Brooxe, Tuomas Watson, Herrick, Lovetace, &c. 

FAMILIAR TALK WITH OUR READERS :— 
Tux MisceLLANy aND Gossip oF THE MontuH.—Ovur ENTRY WITH THE Szasons.—Mr. Dariey.— 
Porticat Apotocy.—Yanxer “Luck” in Lonpox.—Tae Attantic Sare !—THANKSGIVING.— 
Mr. Jerome Tuompson’s Picrurgr.—A Move upon a Queve.—Tue Ipior Boy anp THE FLoweRs 
or Parapise.—An Erigram.—A Foore-notp ror Poxtry.—MR. Cuaries Eames.—St. VaLen- 
TinE.—Martin Farqunar Turrper.—Masor Davezac--A Lonpon Corresponpent.—Mrs. E. Lock. 
—Manners 1n Inpia—Somerning New unper tue Sun.—Dr. Bettner anp THE Uras Tree. 
Youne Hyson (PERHAPS) TO BE PREFERRED.—Mr. CaLnoun PosTuumousty Exuisirep IN 
PanornamMa.—P. P. “at tT aGarn” wirH a or New Proverss.—Mnrs. SwissHeLM DEFEATED 
ror Mayor or PirrssureGH.—Apout THE BooKsELLERS.—LAVENGRO —PUTNAM AND THE BROTHERS 


Harrer.—Daniet Wesster in “THe Mirror or THE Timk.”—AnecpoTes oF THE FRENCH 
Acapemy.—Ovur Bison CoRRESYONDENT AND THE AUSTRIAN.—ComING AGain.—Tue Dotiark Ring, — 


The Dollar Magazine is published Monthly at 109 Nassau street, at One Dollar per annum,— 


Subseriptions for the current year. The numbers sent to any part of the country or city of New 
York on receipt of this sum. 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, Pvstisuers. 





ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 
155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 
Would inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
| issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
| Honses:—Blanchard & Lea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 
| Lindsay & Blakiston ; J. W. Moore ; Lippincott, Grambo 
& Co.; Phillips, Sampson & Co.; Orosby & Nichols ; 
| Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin- 
coin, E. H. Pease & Co, &c. He keeps on hand a supply 
of ali the publications of the houses in Italics, of those 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable 
Books only, The observation of what is going on in the 
publishing world, necessary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana “ posted up,” brings to his notice Many valuable 
Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
consider there will be a demand for, moderate supplies 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders from the Trade solicited, and they may rely on 
the 84 lowest prices for cash, or cash at the end of each 
month. 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation, offer such 
Books at the publisher's lowest cash prices, not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 

To publishers who issue a Book occasionally only, he 
would snggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 
published they would be introduced to the notice of the 
Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5 tf 


NEW POPULAR WORKS 
Just Published by 


STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
No. 222 BROADWAY. 


RICHARD OF YORK; 
Or, the White Rose of England. 
An Hisroricat Romance. 
By the Author of “ The Last of the Plantagenets."’ 
Price 50 cents. 


ANNE GREY. A Nove. 
By the Author of Jane Shore, &c. 
Price 50 cents. 


POPE JOAN ; 


Or, the Female Pontiff. 
An Historical Romance, by G. W. REYNOLDS, 


THE WARWICK WOODLANDS. 
New Edition, with Illustrations by the Author. 
Price in cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 

BY FRANK FORESTER. 


CONSUELO. 
BY GEORGE SAND. 
New translation. Price 50 cents. 


Thackeray's New Story. 
THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. 
Price 12} cents. 


SELF-DECEPTION ; 
Or, the History of a Human Heart. 
BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Price 374 cents. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 
By MRS. CROWWE, Author of Night Side of Nature, &e. 
Price 50 cents. 
Nearly Ready. 
Parts | and 2 of MR. AND MRS. SANDBOYS’ ADVEN- 
tures, &c. 
THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT. Sequel to Con- 
suelo. 


MARY LAWSON. By Eugene Sue. al? 














HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- 
nessof ENGRAVING ON WOOd in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of Inany 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts 
to give satisfaction to all who may fever him with their 
patronage. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
iy203m New York, 
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steps forming the descent from the higher ter- 
race to the lower. The woods in the vicinity 
were laid out with walks and drives; the old 
forest trees were carefully preserved ; the most 
beautiful wild flowers found in the country 
were transplanted to his gardens; trees and 
shrubs not indigenous to the soil were im- 
ported from Maryland; while walnuts, haw- 


thorns, hazels, and various kinds of fruit-trees, | 
regular crew, who received their wages as such 
'—and well deserved them while the governor 
was in the country. 
‘about his house and effects after his return to 
| England, he writes of this yacht—* but above 


seeds, and roots, were sent for to England. 


The furnishing of Pennsbury was to match. 
Mahogany was a luxury then unknown ; but his 
spider tables and high-backed carved chairs 
were of the finest oak. An inventory of the 
furniture is still extant; there were a set of 
Turkey worked chairs, arm-chairs for ease, 
and couches with plush and satin cushions for 
luxury and beauty. 


satin, camlet, damask, and striped linen; and 
there is a carpet mentioned as being in one 
apartment, though at that period such an article 
was hardly ever seen except in the palaces of 
Kings. His sideboard furniture was also that 
of a gentleman; it included a service of sil- 
ver,—plain but massive-—blue and white 
china, a complete set of ‘Tonbridge ware, and 
a great quantity of damask table-cloths and 
fine napkins. The table was served as be- 
came his rank, plainly but plentifully. Ann 


Nichols was his cook ; and he used to observe | 


in his pleasantry—* Ah, the book of cookery 
has outgrown the Bible, and | fear is read 
oftener—to be sure it is of more use.” But 
he was no favorer of excess, because, as he 
said, “it destroys hospitality and wrongs the 
poor.” The French cuisine, then in 
vogue, was a subject of his frequent ridicule,— 
“The sauce is now prepared before the meat,” 
says he, in his maxims, “twelve penny worth 
of flesh with five shillings of cookery may 
happen to make a fashionable dish. Plain 
beef and mutton is become dull food; but by 
the time its natural relish is lost in the crowd 
of cook’s ingredients, and the meat*sufliciently 
disguised from the eaters, it passes under 
a French name for a rare dish.” His cellars 
were well stocked; Canary, claret, sack, and 
Madeira being the favorite wines consumed by 
his family and their guests. 


all oveasions of Indian or general festivity, of 
ale and cider. 
have been Madeira; and he certainly had no 
dislike to the temperate pleasures of the table. 





In the parlor stood the | ‘ ; , : 
great leather chair of the proprietor; in every | bury had as little of the sourness and formality 


room were found cushions and curtains of | 


Besides these | 
nobler drinks there was a plentiful supply, on | 


| ments. 


great | 


Penn’s own wine seems to| 


ing but for labor. . His inquiries about the 
mares were as frequent and minute as those 
about the gardens; and when he went out for 
the second time, in 1699, he took with him the 
magnificent colt Tamerlane, by the celebrated 
Godolphin Barb, to whieh the best horses in 
England trace their pedigree. Yet Tamerlane 
himself could not win his master’s affections 
from his yacht, a fine vessel of six oars, witha 


In giving some directions 


all dead things, | hope nobody uses her on any 
account, and that she is kept in a dry dock, or 
at least covered from the weather.” 

The dress and habits of the Penns at Penns- 


which have been ascribed to the early followers 
of George Fox as the mansion and its furnish- 
ings. ‘There was nothing to mark them as 


different to most well-bred families of high | 


rank in England and America at the present 
day. Pennsbury was renowned throughout 
the country for its judicious hospitalities. The 
ladies dressed like gentlewomen,—wore caps 
and buckles, silk gowns, and golden orna- 
Penn had no less than four wigs in 
America, all purchased in the same year, at a 
cost of nearly twenty peunds. To innocent 
dances and country fairs he not only made no 


objection, but countenanced them by his own | 


and his family’s presence. His participation in 


the sports of the aborigines has been referred | 


io already. Those gentler charities which had 
distinguished him in England continued to dis- 
tinguish him in Pennsylvania; he released the 
poor debtor from prison,—he supported out of 
his private purse the sick and the destitute,— 
many of the aged who were beyond labor and 
without friends were regular pensioners on his 


bounty to the extent of six shillings a fort- | 


night,—and there were numerous persons 


'about him whom he had reseued from distress 


in England, and whom he supported wholly or 
in part until their own industry made them in- 
dependent of his assistance. Some of the best 
pages of his history were written in his private 
cash-books. 


FINE ARTS. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 








|Txe Exhibition of the National Academy on 


In one of his letters to his steward, Sotcher, he | 
writes—* Pray send us some two or three) 
smoked haunches of venison and pork—get | 


them from the Swedes; also some smoked 


a second and third view, after the throng and 
glare of the first day’s opening, amply sustains 
the promise by the initiated, of the year’s 
labors. ‘The Gallery, upon the whole, is of 
general excellence. ‘There are poor pictures 


shads and beefs,” adding with delicious une-|in it, as there always will be in an annual 
tion,—“ the old priest at Philadelphia had rare | collection, and, indeed, in any large collection 


shads.” 


which is not thoroughly sifted by well educated 


For travelling, the family had a large coach, | fastidiousness, backed by immense wealth. Of 
but in consequence of the badness of the | these we do not care to speak. We have no 


roads, even those between Pennsbury and 
Philadelphia, it was seldom used,—a calash in 
which they chiefly drove about,—and a sedan 
chair in which Hannah and Letty went a shop- 
ping in the city, or to pay vi-its of ceremony 
to their female acquaintance in the near neigh- 
borhood. The governor himself went about 
the country on horseback, and from one settle- 
ment to another in his yacht. He retained the 

assion for boating, which he had acquired at 

xford, to the last ; and that love of fine horses 
which the Englishman shares with the Arab 
did not forsake him in the New World. At 
his first visit to America he carried over three 
blood mares, a fine white horse not of full 
breed, and other inferior animals, not for breed- 


| 





delight in the humor which is extorted from 
the failures of Untrained art. What we would 
willing!y not see in the reality we have no 
desire to dwell upon in deseription. It is the 
merit of a fine painting, as of a beautiful 
woman, that we can see no deformity in her 
presence. Our eyes can wander to no other 
object. 

As usual with the recent exhibitions, the 
most important portion of this year’s gallery 
is the department of landscape, which is at 
once the most truly American and the best 
cultivated by our artists. It is neither Rome, 
nor Dusseldorff, nor Old Masters, but the 
fresh virgin soil. You get here the charac- 
teristics of our northern skies, and fields, and 
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harvests. You look beyond the meadows and 


impracticable American farm-houses, now found 
to be practicable by Church or Cropsey, upon 
well known ranges of blue and purple hills. 
That distance yonder is the White Mountains. 
This foreground, delwate in foliage with 1}. 
mosses and lichens on its cool roeks, is from 
the pencil of Kenseti. This sanshiny spring 
tenderness dappled with eye-inviling shade 
and warm with grazing cattle, in the unruffled 
morning, stilled noon-day, or tranquil eve, 
breathes the atmosphere of nature—the outer 
nature and the deep gentleness of Durand, 
Huntington is less literal; he deals courage. 
ously with landscapes, and tosses his boulders 
and mountain masses; but there is method jy 
his vigor, and the result, on sea shore or 
rugged defile, is well assured power. Other 
nawnes come at call. Casilear, fresh and natu- 
ral in his cabinet compositions ; Richards, one 
of the best travelled on our home soil of them 
all, one of the few at home in the South, and 
who catches in his best works a sylvan grace 
of his own; Gifford, Cranch, and other select 
attendants of the woods and fields. 

| The favorites among Durand’s eight contri. 
| butions, all of which, however, preserve his 
best characteristics of warmth and quiet, are, 
| with the Catskill foreground, with bireh and 
‘hemlock, in the large hall, two golden hued 
| landseapes in the second room of an idealized 
rural feeling wandering among brooks, broken 
upland, vistas of green and shade with sheep 
and cattle diversitied in the foreground. A 
picture, No, 183 in the catalogue, “ The Two 
| Oaks,” in elaborate finish and variety of co!or, 
is an agreeable addition by the President ot 
the Academy to his more uniform style. Mr. 
| Kensett’s specialties are the two compositious 
|“ The Indian Rendezvous” and “ Holiday in 
| the Woods,” marked by a massiveness and 
breadth of effect, and in the latter a freshness 
of tone in advance upon his previous manner 
in his larger paintings. His sketehes, here 
and there, in the rooms always arrest the visi- 
tor. The view from “Mount Desert Island,” 
by Church, seizes upon those glowing metallic 
bars, rare and gorgeous in color, which lie 
along the summer sunset, with a depth of 
view which carries the eye far to seaward. It 
is a strong and truthful picture, with more 
imagination in its reality than the effort at the 
Deluge by the same artist. The picture is 
weakened by the feebleness of the accessories. 
There is a crumpling effect of the rocks, more 
like the dilapidation of a stack of chimneys 
than the vast Neptunian movements of the 
early world. The prettiness of the eagle and 
the group on the rocks withdraws from the 
sublimities of the theme. Had Mr. Church 
seen the deluge, he would no doubt have 
painted it to better advantage. Huntington's 
“ Edge of a Wood” is a composition fine in 
feeling and form, but looking more to the Old 
Masters in color than to particular nature. 
Mr. Cropsey gives us a composition of Italian 
scenery, recalling the later exhibitions of Cole 
very strongly. His picture of “The Cove,” 
a mountain gorge in a storm, is handled with 
freedom vol effect. “Table Rock,” by Mul- 
ler, in the same apartment, has the Dusseldorff 
manner, Mr. Gignoux’s “Sunset in Winter,” 
with some few faults in the accessories, is 
handled with effect. In this department Mr. 
G., we believe, has no superior at present, 
either home or abroad. 

The Porrrarrs of the exhibition are amply 
sustained by Hicks, Elliott, Gray, Huntington, 
Cafferty, Rossiter, ood, G. A. Baker, the 
Flaggs, and others. Hicks maintains the ground 
taken in his portrait of Dr. Johnson of last year, 
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in the strength and vigor of the “ Aztec Prin- 
cess,” and several s favorably developing 
these traits. Elliott’s ease and mastery of the 

neil are well displayed in the portraits of 
Tadies, a gallant branch of the art, which he 
has this year mostly to himself. Vanderlyn 
appears in the field with a full length of Gene- 
ral Taylor, for the Common Council, which is 
conrasted in treatment—the plain and simple 
civilian—with the General Scott, in high mili- 
tary gusto, by Kellogg, destined for the same 
city gallery. 

Among the grave pictures, historical com- 
positions, d&e., the first glance on entering the 
rooms is given to Mr. Rossiter’s Three Ideals 
of Intellectual, Moral, and Physical beauty; a 

icture which cannot be said to meet the 
imaginative demands of the programme. With 
merit in the color, the conception is thin and 
Frenchy. A small cabinet picture, “ Expec- 
tancy,” is well put together in a more satis- 
factory style. Among Mr. Rossiter’s pictures 
the visitor will notice “ Devotion” and “ Ju- 
dith.” A sketeh of an “ Angel” by Freeman, 
for a composition of the Maries at the Tomb, 
has a 2 element which very happily 
idealizes*the treatment. Edmonds gives us an 
illustration of Burns, “What can a youn 
lassie do wi’ an auld man?” where gout an 
elasticity, imbecility and contempt, are capi- 
tally rendered. Mount has a portrait of a 
Fiddler and an out-of-door scene over a grind- 
stone, in both of which character is well pre- 
served, with little help in the latter picture 
from color. Mr. Rothermel has dramatic 
effect in “ Murray’s Defence of Toleration.” 
Mr. J. Plage, delicate painting in “Paul before 
Felix.” There is worthy American feeling in 
Mr. Thompson’s “ Thanksgiving Dinner.” Mr. 
Stearns selects a characteristic scene in Ame- 
rican history in his “Tecumseh and Harrison 
in council.” The “ Mountain Maid” by Peele 
. in his happy vein for childhood and rural 
ife. 

A new room contains several crayon draw- 
ings of interest by Duggan, Colyer, Martin, 
and others. 

Sculpture is represented by a single head, a 
“bust of a child,” by Palmer of Albany, care- 
ful and elaborate in detail, with a fine ideal 
sentiment. 

Several foreign works are of no slight inte- 
rest. Two original drawings by Overbeck of 
Scenes in the Life of the Saviour; a marine 
view by Achenbach ; two landseapes by Koek- 
koek ; a cattle-piece by the English Cooper, 
bee a ome scene b ong a water- 
color; a Gipsy party by lise ; Sheep by 
Robbe of Brussels; afford an unusual oppor- 
tunity—we wish it were more frequent—of 
studying the works of several of the best 
living artists of England and the continent. 





VARIETIES. 
FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 


THE ELEVEN TRIADS. 
TRIAD I. 
Turee Furies are there, Fear, Remorse, and Hate, 
That vex with iron hands our mortal state, 
Yet are they guardians of a heavenly gate. 


TRIAD I. 
Three Graces are our stars, Love, Beauty, Truth, 
Primeval sisters, bright in endless youth, 
That cheer man’s slavish toils with Peace and 
Ruth. 
TRIAD IU. 
Young Abel lies a wreck in childless death ; 
Cain withers in his own envenomed breath ; 
Yet hopeful Eve is yearning still for Seth. 








» TRIAD IV. 


Faith, Hope, and Love together work in gloom ; 

What Faith believes, Hope shapes in form and 
bloom, 

And Love sends forth to daylight from the tomb. 


TRIAD V. 


To hide the life of man in leprous crust, 
Three Gorgons are there, bred from Hell’s dark 


lust, 
Potent of death—Despair, Self-scorn, Distrust. 


TRIAD VI. 


The Rain that wets the summer leaves, 
The Beam that dries, the Wind that heaves, 
Each gives a charm and each receives. 


TRIAD VII. 


Three Destinies are throned o’er all supreme, 

Life, Death, and Growth. Wide shapes of cloud 
they seem, 

Yet rule each starry age, and moment’s dream. 


TRIAD VIII. 

Thought, Feeling, Will—by these myself I know. 
Not some thin vision’s transitory show, 

Not slave, but subject of all joy and woe. 


TRIAD IX. 


Three Nations are there in the world of old 
Who from their graves all earth’s dominions hold: 
The Jew devout, wise Greek, and Roman bold. 


TRIAD xX. 
Three Growths from seeds without man’s call ap- 


pear, 
Grain, Flower, and Tree; one gives his body’s 
cheer ; 
One decks his bride ; one yields his roof and bier. 
TRIAD XI. ” 
Prose, Song, and Gabble, are three modes of 


The only ones on earth for all and each, 
Sense, Essence, Nonsense, as they can, to teach. 


Tue Kine or rue Briu-Srickers [a gentleman 
in the interior of an Advertising Van, whose ac- 
quaintance Mr. Dickens makes for the purpose of 
discussing the statistics of his profession for the 
Household Words).—Lifting up my eyes I beheld 
advancing towards me (I was then on Cornhill 
near to the Royal Exchange) a solemn procession 
of three advertising vans, of first-class dimensions, 
each drawn by a very little horse. As the caval- 
cade approached, I was at a loss to reconcile the 
careless deportment of the drivers of these vehi- 
cles, with the terrific announcements they conduct- 
ed through the city, which, being a summary of the 
contents of a Sunday newspaper, were of the most 
thrilling kind. Robbery, fire, murder, and the 
ruin of the united kingdom—each discharged in a 
line by itself, like a separate broadside of red-hot 
shot—were among the least of the warnings ad- 
dressed to an unthinking people. Yet, the Minis- 
ters of Fate who drove the awful cars, leaned 
forward with their arms upon their knees in a state 
of extreme lassitude, for want of any subject of 
interest. The first man, whose hair 1 might na- 
turally have expected to see standing on end, 
seratched his head—one of the smoothest I ever 
beheld—with profound indifference. The second 
whistled. The third yawned. 

Pausing to dwell upon this apathy, it appeared 
to me, as the fatal cars came by me, that I descri- 
ed in the second car, through the portal in which 
the charioteer was seated, a figure stretched upon 
the floor. At thesame time, I thought I smelt to- 
bacco. The latter impression passed quickly 
from me ; the former remained. Curious to know 
whether this prostrate figure was the one impressi- 
ble man of the whole capital who had been strick- 
en insensible by the terrors revealed to him, and 
whose form had been placed in the car by the 
charioteer from motives of humanity, I followed 
the procession. It turned into Leadenhall-market, 
and halted at a public house. Each driver dis- 
mounted. I then distinctly heard, proceeding 





from the second car, where I had dimly seen the 
prostrate form, the words : 

“ And a pipe!” 

The driver entering the public house with his 
fellows, apparently for purposes of refreshment, I 
could not refrain from mounting on the shalt of 
the second vehicle, and looking in at the portal. 
I then beheld, reclining on his back upon the floor, 
on a kind of mattress or divan, a little man in a 
shooting-coat. The exclamation “ Dear me!” 
which irresistibly escaped my lips, caused him to 
sit upright, and survey me. I found him to be a 
good-looking little man of about fifty, with a shin- 
ing face, a tight head, a bright eye, a moist wink, 
a quick speech, and a ready air. He had some- 
thing of a sporting way with him. 

He looked at me, and I looked at him, until the 
driver displaced me by handing in a pint of beer, 
a pipe,and what I understand is called “ a screw” 
of tobaceo—an object which has the appearance 
of a curl-paper taken off the barmaid’s head, with 
the curl in it. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said I, when the removed 
person of the driver again admitted of my pre- 
senting my face at the portal. “ But—excuse my 
curiosity, which I inherit from my mother—do you 
live here ?”” 

«“ That’s good, too !” returned the little man, 
composedly laying aside a pipe he had smoked 
out, and filling the pipe just brought to him. 

“ Oh, you don’t live here, then?” said I. 

He shook his head, as he calmly lighted his pipe 
by means of a German tinder-box, and replied, 
“This is my carriage. When things are flat, I 


take a ride sometimes, and enjoy myself. Iam 
the inventor of these wans.” 
His pipe was now alight. He drank his 


beer all at once, and he smoked and he smiled 
at me. 

“Tt was a great idea!” said I. 

«“ Notso bad,” returned the little man, with the 
modesty of merit. 

“ Might I be permitted to inscribe your name 
upon the tablets of my memory ?” I asked. 

“ There’s not much odds in the name,” returned 
the little man, “ —no name particular—I am the 
King of the Bill-Stickers.” 

“ Good gracious!” said I. 

The monarch informed me, with a smile, that 
he had never been crowned or installed with any 
public ceremonies, but that he was peaceably ac- 
knowledged as King of the Bill-Stickers in right 
of being the oldest and most respected member of 
“the old school of bill-sticking.” He likewise 
gave me to understand that there was a Lord Mayor 
of the Bill-Stickers, whose genius was chiefly ex- 
ercised within the limits of the city. He made 
allusion, also, to an inferior potentate, called 
“ Turkey-legs ;’ but I did not understand that 
this gentleman was invested with much power. I 
rather inferred that he derived his title from some 
peculiarity of gait, and that it was of an honorary 
character. 

“ My father,” pursued the King of the Bill- 
Stickers, “ was Engineer, Beadle, and Bill-Sticker 
to the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in the year 
otie thousand seven hundred and eighty. My 
father stuck bills at the time of the riots of Lon- 
don.” 

« You must be acquainted with the whole sub- 
ject of bill-sticking, from that time to the present !” 
said I. 

“ Pretty well so,” was the answer. 

“ Excuse me,” said I ; “ but I am a sort of col- 
lector ——” 

“ Not Income-tax ?” cried His Majesty, hastily 
removing his pipe from his lips. 

«“ No, no,” said I. 

« Water-rate 7” said His Majesty. 

“ No, no,” I returned. 

“Gas? Assessed? Sewers?” said His Ma- 
jJesty. 

“ You misunderstand me,” I replied soothingly. 
“ Not that sort of collector at all: a collector of 
facts.” 

“Oh! if it’s only facts,” cried the King of the 
Bill-Stickers, recovering his good humor, and 
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steps forming the descent from the higher ter- 


race to the lower. ‘The woods in the vicinity 
were laid out with walks and drives; the old 
forest trees were carefully preserved ; the most 
beautiful wild flowers found in the country 
were transplanted to his gardens; trees and 
shrubs not indigenous to the soil were im- 
ported from Maryland; while walnuts, haw- 


thorns, hazels, and various kinds of fruit-trees, | 


seeds, and roots, were sent for to England. 
The furnishing of Pennsbury was to match. 


Mahogany was a luxury then unknown ; but his | 


spider tables and high-backed carved chairs 
were of the finest oak. An inventory of the 
furniture is still extant; there were a set of 
Turkey worked chairs, arm-chairs for ease, 


and couches with plush and satin cushions for | 


luxury and beauty. 


room were found cushions and curtains of 
satin, camlet, damask, and striped linen; and 
there is a carpet mentioned as being in one 
apartment, though at that period such an article 


was hardly ever seen except in the palaces of | 
His sidebvard furniture was also that | 


Kings. 
of a gentleman; it included a service of sil- 
ver,—plain but massive,—blue 
china, a complete set of ‘Tonbridge ware, and 
a great quantity of damask table-cloths and 
fine napkins. The table was served as be- 
came his rank, plainly but plentifully. Ann 
Nichols was his cook ; and he used to observe 
in his pleasantry—* Ah, the book of cookery 
has outgrown the Bible, and | fear is read 
oftener—to be sure it is of more use.” But 
he was no favorer of excess, because, as he 
said, “it destroys hospitality and wrongs the 
poor.” The French cuisine, then in great 
vogue, was a subject of his frequent ridicule. — 
“The sauce is now prepared before the meat,” 
says he, in his maxims, “twelve penny worth 
of flesh with five shillings of cookery may 
happen to make a fashionable dish. Plain 
beef and mutton is beeome dull food; but by 
the time its natural relish is lost in the crowd 
of cook’s ingredients, and the meat 'Sutliciently 
disguised from the eaters, it passes under 
a French name for a rare dish.” His cellars 
were well stocked; Canary, claret, sack, and 
Madeira being the favorite wines consumed by 
his family and their guests. 


all oveasions of Indian or general festivity, of 
ale and cider. Penn's own wine seems to 
have been Madeira; and he certainly had no 
dislike to the temperate pleasures of the table. 
In one of his letters to his steward, Sotcher, he 
writes—* Pray send us some two or three 
emoked haunches of venison and pork—get 
them from the Swedes; also some smoked 
shads and beefs,” adding with delicious une- 
tion,—* the old priest at Philadelphia had rare 
shads.” 

For travelling, the family had a large coach, 


but in consequence of the badness of the, 


roads, even those between Pennsbury and 
Philadelphia, it was seldom used,—a calash in 
which they chiefly drove about,—and a sedan 
chair in which Hannah and Letty went a shop- 
ping in the city, or to pay vi-its of ceremony 
to their female acquaintance in the near neigh- 
borhood. The governor himself went about 
the country on horseback, and from one settle- 
ment to another in his yacht. He retained the 

assion for boating, which he had acquired at 

xford, to the last ; and that love of fine horses 
which the Englishman shares with the Arab 
did not forsake him in the New World. At 
his first visit to America he carried over three 
blood mares, a fine white horse not of full 
breed, and other inferior animals, not for breed- 


In the parlor stood the | 
greut leather chair of the proprietor; in every | 


and white | 


Besides these | 
nobler drinks there was a plentiful supply, on | 


ing but for labor. His inquiries about the 
mares were as frequent and minute as those 
about the gardens; and when he went out for 
the second time, in 1699, he took with him the 
magnificent colt Tamerlane, by the celebrated 
Godolphin Barb, to which the best horses in 
England trace their pedigree. Yet Tamerlane 
himself could not win his master’s affections 
from his yacht, a fine vessel of six oars, witha 
regular crew, who received their wages as such 
'—and well deserved them while the governor 
was in the country. In giving some directions 
‘about his house and effects after his return to 
| England, he writes of this yacht—* but above 
all dead things, | hope nobody uses her on any 
account, and that she is kept in a dry dock, or 
at least covered from the weather.” 
| "The dress and habits of the Penns at Penns- 
bury had as little of the sourness and formality 
which have been aseribed to the early followers 
of George Fox as the mansion and its furnish- 
ings. ‘There was nothing to mark them as 
ditferent to most well-bred families of high 
rank in England and America at the present 
day. Peunsbury was renowned throughout 
the country for its judicious hospitalities, The 
ladies dressed like gentlewomen,—wore caps 
and buckles, silk gowns, and golden orna- 
| ments. 
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harvests. You look beyond the meadows and 
impracticable American ee now found 
to be practicable by Chureh or Cropsey, upon 
well known ranges of blue and purple hills. 
That distance yonder is the White Mountains. 
This foreground, delwate in foliage with th. 
mosses and lichens on its cool rocks, is from 
the pencil of Kenseti. This sanshiny spring 
tenderness dappled with eye-inviling shade 
and warm with grazing cattle, in the unruffled 
morning, stilled noon-day, or tranquil eve, 
breathes the atmosphere of nature—the outer 
nature and the deep gentleness of Durand. 
Huntington is less fiscal; he deals courage. 
ously with landseapes, and tosses bis boulders 
and mountain masses; but there is method jy 
his vigor, and the result, on sea shore or 
rugged defile, is well assured power. Other 
names come at call. Casilear, fresh and natu- 
ral in his cabinet compositions ; Richards, one 
of the best travelled on our home soil of then 
all, one of the few at home in the South, and 
who eatches in his best works a sylvan grace 
of his own; Gifford, Cranch, and other select 
attendants of the woods and fields. 

The favorites among Durand’s eight contri- 
butions, all of which, however, preserve his 
best characteristics of warmth and quiet, are, 











Penn had no less than four wigs in| with the Catskill foreground, with bireh and 


America, all purchased in the same year, at a| hemlock, in the large hall, two golden hued 
cost of nearly twenty pounds. To innocent | landscapes in the second room of an idealized 
‘dances and country fairs he not only made no rural feeling wandering among brooks, broken 


objection, but countenanced them by his own 
and his family’s presence. His participation in 
the sports of the aborigines has been referred 
io already. ‘Those gentler charities which had 
distinguished him in England continued to dis- 
tinguish him in Pennsylvania ; he released the 
poor debtor from prison,—he supported out of 


his private purse the sick and the destitute,— | 


many of the aged who were beyond labor and 
without friends were regular pensioners on his 
bounty to the extent of six shillings a fort- 
night,—and there were numerous persons 
about him whom he had reseued from distress 
in England, and whom he supported wholly or 
in part until their own industry made them in- 
dependent of his assistance. Some of the best 
pages of his history were written in his private 
cash-books. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


| Tue Exhibition of the National Academy on 

a second and third view, after the throng and 
' glare of the first day’s opening, amply sustains 
the promise by the initiated, of the year’s 
labors. ‘The Gallery, upon the whole, is of 
general excellence. ‘There are poor pictures 
‘in it, as there always will be in an annual 
| collection, and, indeed, in any large collection 
| which is not thoroughly sifted by well educated 
| fastidiousness, backed by immense wealth. Of 
these we do not care to speak. We have no 
delight in the humor which is extorted from 
the failures of antrained art. What we would 
willingly not see in the reality we have no 
desire to dwell upon in description. It is the 
merit of a fine painting, as of a beautiful 
woman, that we can see no deformity in her 
presence. Our eyes can wander to no other 
object. 

As usual with the recent exhibitions, the 
most important portion of this year’s gallery 
is the department of landscape, which is at 
once the most truly American and the best 
eultivated by our artists. It is neither Rome, 
nor Dusseldorff, nor Old Masters, but the 
fresh virgin soil. You get here the charac- 
teristics of our northern skies, and fields, and 
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upland, vistas of green and shade with sheep 
and cattle diversified in the foreground. A 
pieture, No, 183 in the catalogue, “ The Two 
Oaks,” in elaborate finish and variety of color, 
is an agreeable addition by the President ot 
the Academy to his more uniform style, Mr. 
Kensett’s specialties are the two compositious 
“The Indian Rendezvous” and “ Holiday in 
the Woods,” marked by a massiveness and 
breadth of effect, and in the latter a freshness 
of tone in advance upon his previous manner 
in his larger paintings. His sketches, here 
and there, in the rooms always arrest the visi- 
tor. The view from “ Mount Desert Island,” 
by Church, seizes upon those glowing metallic 
bars, rare and gorgeous in color, which lie 
along the summer sunset, with a depth of 
view which carries the eye far to seaward. It 
is a strong and truthful picture, with more 
imagination in its reality than the effort at the 
Deluge by the same artist. ‘The picture is 
weakened by the feebleness of the accessories. 
There is a crumpling effect of the rocks, more 
like the dilapidation of a stack of chimneys 
than the vast Neptunian movements of the 
early world. The prettiness of the eagle and 
the group on the rocks withdraws from the 
sublimities of the theme. Had Mr. Church 
seen the deluge, he would no doubt have 
painted it to better advantage. Huntington's 
“ Edge of a Wood” is a composition fine in 
feeling and form, but looking more to the Old 
Masters in color than to particular nature. 
Mr. Cropsey gives us a composition of Italian 
scenery, recalling the later exhibitions of Cole 
very strongly. His picture of “The Cove,” 
a mountain gorge in a storm, is handled with 
freedom and effect. “Table Rock,” by Mul- 
ler, in the same apartment, has the Dusseldorff 
manner. Mr. Gignoux’s “Sunset in Winter,” 
with some few faults in the accessories, is 
handled with effect. In this department Mr. 
G., we believe, has no superior at present, 
either home or abroad. 

The Porrratrts of the exhibition are amply 
sustained by Hicks, Elliott, Gray, Huntington, 
Cafferty, Rossiter, ood, G. A. Baker, the 
Flaggs, and others. Hicks maintains the ground 
taken in his portrait of Dr. Johnson of last year, 
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in the strength and vigor of the “ Aztec Prin- 
cess,” and several s favorably developing 
these traits. Elliott’s ease and mastery of the 

neil are well displayed in the portraits of 
fadies, a gallant branch of the art, which he 
has this year mostly to himself. Vanderlyn 
appears in the field with a full length of Gene- 
ral Taylor, for the Common Council, which is 
conrasted in treatment—the plain and simple 
civilian—with the General Scott, in high mili- 
tary gusto, by Kellogg, destined for the same 
city gallery. 

Among the grave pictures, historical com- 
positions, d&c., the first glance on entering the 
rooms is given to Mr. Rossiter’s Three Ideals 
of Intellectual, Moral, and Physical beauty; a 

icture ee — _— said to gg oe 
imaginative demands of the programme. With 
— in the color, the ovnunied is thin and 
Frenchy. A small cabinet picture, “ Expec- 
tancy,” is well put together in a more satis- 
factory style. Among Mr. Rossiter’s pictures 
the visitor will notice “ Devotion” and “ Ju- 
dith.” A sketeh of an “ Angel” by Freeman, 
for a composition of the Maries at the Tomb, 
has a mystic element which very happily 
idealizes*the treatment. Edmonds gives us an 
illustration of Burns, “What can a youn 
lassie do wi’ an auld man?” where gout a 
elasticity, ong and contempt, are capi- 
tally rendered. Mount has a portrait of a 
Fiddler and an out-of-door scene over a grind- 
stone, in both of which character is well pre- 
served, with little help in the latter picture 
from color. Mr. Rothermel has dramatic 
effect in “ Murray’s Defence of Toleration.” 
Mr. J. Flagg, delicate painting in “Paul before 
Felix.” There is worthy American feeling in 
Mr. Thompson's * Thanksgiving Dinner.” Mr. 
Stearns selects a characteristic scene in Ame- 
rican history in his “Tecumseh and Harrison 
in council.” The “ Mountain Maid” by Peele 
i in his happy vein for childhood and rural 
ife. 

A new room contains several crayon draw- 
ings of interest by Duggan, Colyer, Martin, 
and others. 

Sculpture is represented by a single head, a 
“bust of a child,” by Palmer of Albany, care- 
ful and elaborate in detail, with a fine ideal 
sentiment. 

Several foreign works are of no slight inte- 
rest. Two original drawings by Overbeck of 
Scenes in the Life of the Saviour; a marine 
view by Achenbach ; two landscapes by Koek- 
koek ; a cattle-piece by the English Cooper, 
= a ome scene b ee ; a water- 
color; a Gipsy party by lise; Sheep by 
Robbe of Brussels ; afford an unusual — 
tunity—we wish it were more frequent—of 
studying the works of several of the best 
living artists of England and the continent. 





VARIETIES. 
FOR THE LITERARY WORLD, FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
OF AN AMATEUR. 


THE ELEVEN TRIADS. 
TRIAD I. 
Taree Furies are there, Fear, Remorse, and Hate, 
That vex with iron hands our mortal state, 
Yet are they guardians of a heavenly gate. 


TRIAD If. 
Three Graces are our stars, Love, Beauty, Truth, 
Primeval sisters, bright in endless youth, 
That cheer man’s slavish toils with Peace and 
Ruth. 
TRIAD It. 
Young Abel lies a wreck in childless death ; 
Cain withers in his own envenomed breath ; 
Yet hopeful Eve is yearning still for Seth. 





- TRIAD Iv. 


Faith, Hope, and Love together work in gloom ; 

What Faith believes, Hope shapes in form and 
bloom, 

And Love sends forth to daylight from the tomb. 


TRIAD V. 

To hide the life of man in leprous crust, 

Three Gorgons are there, bred from Hell’s dark 
lust, 

Potent of death—Despair, Self-scorn, Distrust. 


TRIAD VI. 


The Rain that wets the summer leaves, 
The Beam that dries, the Wind that heaves, 
Each gives a charm and each receives. 


TRIAD VII. 


Three Destinies are throned o’er all supreme, 

Life, Death, and Growth. Wide shapes of cloud 
they seem, 

Yet rule each starry age, and moment’s dream. 


TRIAD VIL. 
Thought, Feeling, Will—by these myself I know. 
Not some thin vision’s transitory show, 
Not slave, but subject of all joy and woe. 


TRIAD IX. 


Three Nations are there in the world of old 
Who from their graves all earth’s dominions hold: 
The Jew devout, wise Greek, and Roman bold. 


TRIAD X. 
Three Growths from seeds without man’s call ap- 


pear, 
Grain, Flower, and Tree; one gives his body’s 
cheer ; 
One decks his bride ; one yields his roof and bier. 
TRIAD XI. “4 
Prose, Song, and Gabble, are three modes of 


The only ones on earth for all and each, 
Sense, Essence, Nonsense, as they can, to teach. 


Tue Kine or tue Brii-Srickers [a gentleman 
in the interior of an Advertising Van, whose ac- 
quaintance Mr. Dickens makes for the purpose of 
discussing the statistics of his profession for the 
Household Words)|.—Lifting up my eyes I beheld 
advancing towards me (I was then on Cornhill 
near to the Royal Exchange) a solemn procession 
of three advertising vans, of first-class dimensions, 
each drawn by a very little horse. As the caval- 
cade approached, I was at a loss to reconcile the 
careless deportment of the drivers of these vehi- 
cles, with the terrific announcements they conduct- 
ed through the city, which, being a summary of the 
contents of a Sunday newspaper, were of the most 
thrilling kind. Robbery, fire, murder, and the 
ruin of the united kingdom—each discharged in a 
line by itself, like a separate broadside of red-hot 
shot—were among the least of the warnings ad- 
dressed to an unthinking people. Yet, the Minis- 
ters of Fate who drove the awful cars, leaned 
forward with their arms upon their knees in a state 
of extreme lassitude, for want of any subject of 
interest. The first man, whose hair 1 might na- 
turally have expected to see standing on end, 
scratched his head—one of the smoothest I ever 
beheld—with profound indifference. The second 
whistled. The third yawned. 

Pausing to dwell upon this apathy, it appeared 
to me, as the fatal cars came by me, that I descri- 
ed in the second car, through the portal in which 
the charioteer was seated, a figure stretched upon 
the floor. At the same time, I thought I smelt to- 
bacco. The latter impression passed quickly 
from me ; the former remained. Curious to know 
whether this prostrate figure was the one impressi- 
ble man of the whole capital who had been strick- 


en insensible by the terrors revealed to him, and | jest 


whose form had been placed in the car by the 
charioteer from motives of humanity, I followed 
the procession. 
and halted at a public house. Each driver dis- 
mounted. I then distinctly heard, proceeding 





from the second car, where I had dimly seen the 
prostrate form, the words : 

“ And a pipe!” 

The driver entering the public house with his 
fellows, apparently for purposes of refreshmeat, I 
could not refrain from mounting on the shaft of 
the second vehicle, and looking in at the portal. 
I then beheld, reclining on his back upon the floor, 
on a kind of mattress or divan, a little man in a 
shooting-coat. The exclamation “ Dear me!” 
which irresistibly escaped my lips, caused him to 
sit upright, and survey me. I found him to be a 
good-looking little man of about fifty, with a shin- 
ing face, a tight head, a bright eye, a moist wink, 
a quick speech, and a ready air. He had some- 
thing of a sporting way with him. 

He looked at me, and I looked at him, until the 
driver displaced me by handing in a pint of beer, 
a pipe, and what I understand is called “ a screw” 
of tobacco—an object which has the appearance 
of a curl-paper taken off the barmaid’s bead, with 
the curl in it. 

«“ I beg your pardon,” said I, when the removed 
person of the driver again admitted of my pre- 
senting my face at the portal. “ But—excuse my 
curiosity, which I inherit from my mother—do you 
live here ?” ' 

“ That’s good, too !” returned the little man, 
composedly laying aside a pipe he had smoked 
out, and filling the pipe just brought to him. 

“ Oh, you don’t live here, then?” said I. 

He shook his head, as he calmly lighted his pipe 
by means of a German tinder-box, and replied, 
“ This is my carriage. When things are flat, I 
take a ride sometimes, and enjoy myself. Iam 
the inventor of these wans.” 

His pipe was now alight. He drank his 
beer all at once, and he smoked and he smiled 
at me. 

“ It was a great idea!” said I. 

“ Notso bad,” returned the little man, with the 
modesty of merit. 

“ Might I be permitted to inscribe your name 
upon the tablets of my memory ?” I asked. 

“ 'T’here’s not much odds in the name,” returned 
the little man, “ —no name particular—I am the 
King of the Bill-Stickers.” 

“ Good gracious !” said I. 

The monarch informed me, with a smile, that 
he had never been crowned or installed with any 
public ceremonies, but that he was peaceably ac- 
knowledged as King of the Bill-Stickers in right 
of being the oldest and most respected member of 
“the old school of bill-sticking.” He likewise 
gave me to understand that there was a Lord Mayor 
of the Bill-Stickers, whose genius was chiefly ex- 
ercised within the limits of the city. He made 
allusion, also, to an inferior potentate, called 
“ Turkey-legs ;’ but I did not understand that 
this gentleman was invested with much power. I 
rather inferred that he derived his title from some 
peculiarity of gait, and that it was of an honorary 
character. 

“ My father,” pursued the King of the Bill- 
Stickers, “ was Engineer, Beadle, and Bill-Sticker 
to the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in the year 
ote thousand seven hundred and eighty. My 
father stuck bills at the time of the riots of Lon- 
don.” 

“ You must be acquainted with the whole sub- 
ject ¢ bill-sticking, from that time to the present !” 
said I. 

“ Pretty well so,” was the answer. 

« Excuse me,” said I ; “ but I am a sort of col- 
lector ——” 

“ Not Income-tax ?” cried His Majesty, hastily 
removing his pipe from his lips. 

«“ No, no,” said I. 

« Water-rate ?” said His Majesty. 

« No, no,” I returned. 

“Gas? Assessed? Sewers?” said His Ma- 


y. 
“ You misunderstand me,” I replied soothingly. 
« Not that sort of collector at all: a collector of 


It turned into Leadenhall-market, | facts.” 
“Oh! if it’s only facts,” cried the King of the 
Bill-Stickers, recovering his good humor, and 
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banishing the great mistrust that had suddenly 
fallen upon him, “come in and welcome! If 
it had been income, or winders, I think I should 
have pitched you out of the wan, upon my 
soul !” 

Readily complying with the invitation, I squeez- 
ed myself in at the emall aperture. His Majesty, 
graciously handing me a little three-legged stool 
on which I took my seat in a corner, inquired if I 
smoked ? 

“ T do ;—that is, I can,” I answered. 


“ Pipe and a screw!” said His Majesty to the | 


attendant charioteer. “ Do you prefer a dry smoke, 
or do you moisten it ?” ; 

As unmitigated tobacco produces most disturb- 
ing effects upon my system (indeed, if I had per- 
fect moral courage, I doubt if I should smoke at 
all, under any circumstances), I advocated moist- 
ure, and begged the Sovereign of the Bill-Stickers 
to name his usual liquor, and to concede to me 
the privilege of paying for it. After some delicate 
reluctance on his part, we were provided, through 
the instrumentality of the attendant charioteer, 
with a can of cold ram and water, flavored with 
sugar and lemon. We were also furnished with a 
tumbler, and I was provided with a pipe. His 
Majesty, then, observing that we might combine 
business with conversation, gave the word for the 
car to proceed; and, to my great delight, we 
jogged away at a foot pace. 


Literary Homitity.—Southey, to be sure, 
fancied that he hated incense, and yet his published 
works and private letters are full of self-flattery. 
While the public were bidding him to go and sit 
down lower, he was placing himself in one of the 
highest rooms. Thiscan never bedecent. Accius 
the poet, a little man, put up a huge statue of the 
diminutive original in the Temple of Muses, and 
though Accius had been Virgil, the vanity of the 
act would have tarnished his renown. “If,” re- 
marks Dryden, “a man speaks ever so little of 
himself, in my opinion that little is too much.” 
“The less you say of your own greatness,” ob- 
served Bacon to Coke, “ the more I shall think of 
it.” Humility is the shading which gives lustre to 
excellence. The actor who applauded his own 
performance would run a risk of being laughed at 
or hissed by the audience.—Lond. Lit. Gaz. 


Mrs. Partineton’s Quertes.— Whether Mason 
& Dixon’s line was a line of stage coaches or 
steam packets ? 

What sort of curiosities does President Fill- 
more’s Cabinet contain? 

Whether the Powder Magazine contains any 
good reading on the subject of ladies’ dresses ? 

Whether the Pope is going to roam all over the 
world before he dies ? 

Whether his bulls are as ferocious as ever ? 

Were the liberty poles which were recently cut 
to pieces in Paris, the last of that noble race ? 

Is the United States Mint any better for juleps 
than the common mint ? 

Has the “ Double Eagle” two pair of wings or 
not? 

Do dead letters ever revive after reaching the 
General Post Office? 

Do navigators have to double their capes in all 
latitudes—or is it only in cold regions ? 


Ovrtine ror a Poem on Noan anv Tue Detuee. 
—Of all subjects this is the most magnificent. 
This is the work with which I would attempt to 
introduce hexameters into our Janguage. A scat- 
tered party of fifty or a hundred do nothing; but 
if I march a regular army of some thousands into 
the country, well disciplined, and on a good plan, 
they will effect their establishment. My plan 
should be sketched before I have read Bodmer’s 
poem ; then, if his work be not above mediocrity, 
it may be melted at my convenience into mine. 
For the philosophy, Burnett's theory is the fixe-t 
possible ; for machinery, the Rabbis must give it 
me, and the Talmuds are in requisition. The 
feelings must be interested for some of those who 

i in the waters. A maiden withheld from 
the ark by maternal love, and her betrothed self- 
sacrificed with her. Their deaths and consequent 
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beatitude may be deeply affecting. In ,the despot- 

ism that has degraded the world, and made it fit 
only for destruction, there is room for strong paint- 
ing. The Anakim have once already destroyed 

mankind.—Southey’'s Commonplace Book. 


Judge Jeffries, when on the bench, told an old 
fellow with a long beard, that he supposed he had 
a conscience as long as his beard. “ Does your 

lordship,” replied the old man, “ measure con- 
sciences by beards? If so, your lordship has none 
‘at ali.” 

Ipentiry or Ipea.—A French caricature re- 
presents Louis Napoleon trying on a crown, which 
has slipped over his face, upon which he remarks 
—truly my uncle had a greater head than I! 
At a recent public meeting somewhere in New 
England, a sentiment was given something like 
this:—The honorable Mr. A., the mantle of his 
father has fallen upon him and smothered him! 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 








Tue entire copyrights of the works of Sir Walter 
Seott, including the Life by Lockhart, with the 
| steel plates, woodcuts, stereotype plates of the 
, Abbotsford and other editions, with the stock in 
hand, were offered at auction in London on the 26th 
jult., by the trustees of the late Robert Cadell. 
The whole was put up in one lot, the purchaser to 
‘be compelled to take the entire of the printed 
| stock, amounting in price to upwards of £10,000. 
| It was anticipated that the bidding would be very 
spirited. “ Authors,” says the Atheneum of the 
| previous week, “ advert with a sort of professional 
pride to the enormous sale which the works have 
already obtained ; realizing a fortune of some 
| £130,000 for one publisher alone,—and this when 
_ the books themselves had been long in the market, 
| and theirgauthor was a bankrupt. The rumor 
runs that the Row will hardly venture into the 
market; and that the biddings towards the last 
will lie with Mr. Tegg, and some combination of 
printers and paper-makers. The value of the 
| copyrights consists, it is said (we give but gossip), 
| not so much in the stereotype and remaining stock, 
|as in the probable profits of a new and cheap 
| edition of each novel, at half a crown, well print- 
ed and well papered ; and of a good library edition 
' to supplant, in all choice libraries, the forty-eight 
volume edition now the best existing.” The auc- 
tion sale, however, was not carried out, the price 


the bidders were the Messrs. Longman, Mr. Virtue, 
and Mr. Boyd (one of the firm of Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh), and the largest amount offered was 
£14,500 ; a pretty fair investment at that, coupled, 
we presume, with the rider of the £10,000 stock 
in hand ; but the terms were thought insufficient, 
and the extensive lot was bought in for £15,000 
by the agent of the vendors. A division into lots 
had been contemplated, but it was not made. 


Mr. Disturnell of this city, we learn from his 
Cireular, is advancing in his establishment of a 
Geographical and Statistical Library, convenient of 
access to the business community, where will be 
found all kinds of Atlases, Maps, Globes, Charts, 
Gazetteers, Registers, Directories, Public Docu- 
ments, é&c., &c. 


Henry Carey Barrp, Philadelphia, will issue 
during the present year, two very important Poeti- 
cal Works. The Practical Model Calculator, for 
the Engineer, Mechanic, Machinist, Naval Archi- 
tect, Miner, Millwright, &c. ; various original and 
most useful rules in Mechanical Science, divested 
of mathematical complexity, and well adapted for 
mechanical calculations, will be found throughout 
this work. It will be illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings on wood; and contaifi a full and con- 
venient summary of all that is useful to practical 
men, students, apprentices, and amateurs ; as well 
as concise rules, accurate results, and useful tables. 
The other work is a Practical Treatise on the 
American Steam Engine, with its Application to 
Arts, Manufactures, Mines, and Navigation ; con- 





taining all the improvements up to the present day ; 


falling short of the terms of the trustees. Amongst | 








illustrated by numerous wood engravings,and thirty- 
six large plates. This work will contain, in the ag- 
gregate, all that can be desired on the theory and 
practice of the steam-engine, and promises to be the 
most valuable yet proposed. It will be of a truly 
practical character. These two books are being 
written by that justly celebrated mathematical and 
mechanical author, Oliver Byrne, editor of the 
“ Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, Engine- 
work, and Engineering ;’ author of the “Com- 
panion for Mechanics,” &c. 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED 
STATES FROM THE 5TH TO THE 19TH or 
APRIL. 


sae a Novel. 8vo. pp. 220(Stringer & Town- 

send), 

Beachnut: a Franconia Story. 
Rrothers) 

Clifflrd (F.\—The Present Age: or, Men and Manners, 
12ino. pp. 28 (Dewitt & Davenport) 

= am J.)—The Trial. 12mo. pp. 70 (Albany, E. H. 

euse). 

Davis (C. A )—Report of the Proceedings at the Exami- 
nation of, on a Charge of Aiding and Abetting in the 
Rescue of a Fugitive Slave. 8vo. pp. 44 (Boston, White 
& Potier, print.) 

eX: Chintz. !8mo. pp. 106 (Boston, James Munroe 

o.) , 

Grote (G.)—History of Greece. Vol. fl. 12mo. pp 419 
(Boston, J. P. Jewett & Co ) 

Greene (B. F.)-—Agriculture, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce. An Address delivered at the Annual Exhibition 
of the Rens. Co. Agricultural Society, near the city of 
Troy, Sept. 26, 1850. 8vo. Pp. 16 (Troy, N.Y.) 

Gilbart (J. W.)—A Practical Treatise on Banking. 8vo. 
pp. 458 (G. P. Putnam). 

Goethe.—Wiltheim Meister. 2 vols. 16mo. pp. 482, 495 
(Boston, ‘Ticknor, Reed & Fields). 

Golden Sands of Mexica, and True Riches. Ilustrated 
by Croome. 12mo. pp. 211 (Phila., Lindsay & Blakis- 


ton). 
a Encyclopedia. Part XVIII. 8vo.(R. Gar- 
ue 


gue). 

Jones (D. E.)—Temple Melodies, for Public, Social, and 
Private Worship. 8vo. i ieee & Law). 

James (G. P. R.)—The missioner. 8vo. pp. 212 
(Harper & ar 

Mor Woe (W. P.)—Ballads and Songs. 12mo. pp. 264. 

. W. Strong. 

McCord (Louisa 8.)—Caius Gracchus. A Tragedy, in five 
acts. I2mo. pp. 128. ee 

North American Review, No. 151, April. 1851. (Boston, 
Little & Brown.) 

Paine (D.)—The Jenny Lind Glee Book ; consisting of the 
most popular Songs sung by Md'ile Jenny Lind. Also, 
Madrigals, Glees, &c. from distinguished authors. Obi. 
4to. pp 224. (Boston, B. B. Mussey & Co 


18mo. pp. 211 (Harper & 


| Richard of York; or, the White Rose of deginnd. An 


— Romance. 8vo. pp. 272. (Stringer & ‘Town- 
send.) 
Rangers (The) ; or. the Tory’s Daughter. A Tale. 2 vols. 
Boston, B. B. Mussey & Co.) 
otes on the Construction of Sheepfolds. 
$8 (John Wiley.) 
glass; or, the Autobiography of a Minister's 
ae By S.R.W. 12mo. pp. 372. (Appleton & 
0. 
Reichenbach (C. M.)—Physico-P 
on the Dynamics of Magnetism, 


J. Ashburner, M.D. 16mo. pp. 456. 








Reaerovcautrs MORALS AND MAXIMS, a 
new and correct translation. 

ISAAC TAYLOR'S ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, and 
THE PHYSICAL THEORY OF ANOTHER LIFE. 

The above books are in preparation and shortly to be 
published—new and elegant editions. 

ALLYN’'S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, for sale. 


Price $5. By remitting the money the book can be sent 


by post to any part of the country. 
al2 2 WM. GOWANS, 178 Falton street. 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS. 
Lessing’s great Historical Picture of the 
“MARTYRDOM OF HUSS, 


has been added to the collection of Paintings by artists 0 
the above school. 


Admission 25 cents; Season tickets, $1; and descriptive 
catalogues, 18% cents. jaait 
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NOW READY. 


THE DOLLAR MAGAZINE, 


far The May Number of the Dollar Magazine, with Illustrations, and an ample | 
variety of Contents, is now ready. 


* 
Original Papers. 

ETHAN BRAND; Or, Tue Unparponasie Sin. By Natruanten Hawtnorne. With an Original 
Design by Darley. 

VOICE OF A MOMENT. By tue Rev. Ratpn Hoyt. 

AMERICAN EVERY-DAY COMMERCE, No. Ul. A Wuirr or Tosacco. 

PLEASANTRIES Or CIVIL ENGINEERING AT NIAGARA. 

OAR PORTRALC GALLAERY .—wi viaM Hi. PRESCOTT, rue History. With an 
Original Portrait by Charles Martin. 

“THY WILL BE DONE.” By Atice B. Neat. 

SYMPATHY. 

PICTURES OF PAINTERS. Leonarpo pa Vinci anp Micmagn AnoeLo. By Daniet Huntineton. 

NEW OLD SONNETS. By Tuomas Lopes. 

THE TRAGEDY OF ERRORS, A Tate or THe Frencn TrisunaLs. CHAPTERS IV., V., VI. 

THE GERMAN FLAG. From Freitieratn. By tue Rev. C. T. Brooks. 

THE WEAPON. 

M. HYPOLITE’S SINGLE ADVENTURE. A Leeenp or Front Strern 

AFTER A HOLIDAY. 

THE BROTHER'S MINIATURE. By Emity Hermann. 

POETRY AND POETS. By P. Hamittron Myers. 

A SKETCH OF NEW ENGLAND CHARACTER. Conc tuston. 

L. E. L. 

FAMILIAR TALK WITH OUR READERS :— 
Avnotruer New Dotsar; Counrerreits aspovut; Five New Susscripers gacu ; Tota 50,000. 
—Great CircutaTion or Lonpon Periopicats—Tuae Bowery Growine Lirerary.—OLp 
Country anp German Reapine-Room.—Amazontan Women.—P. P.—Tue Ass in THe Looxkine- 
Guiass.—CLassic PUBLICATIONS OF TicKkNoR, Reev & Fietps.—A German APoOsSTROPHE TO THE 
Greeks.—Farner or Paesipent Fittmore.—Tue Livine SkeLteton.—Curiovus Specimen oF 
Pouitica ApJsectives—Messras. Harper & Brotuers.—NoraBilities “ RAYING OFF” FROM 
THE Focus.—S. G. Gooprich.—Howarp Payne.—Dr. Cuovtes.—WaLLettT, THE CLOWN aT 
Nisto’s.—Tuackeray (AUTHOR oF “ PenpENNIs” anp “ Vanity Fatr‘’) comInG.—SPeciMEN oF 
a New Encyctorzp1a.—Justrice—Bau..—Promissorny Nores.—Leea Tenner, &c.—Tue 
“Lion or THe Pranic” In Lonpon, anpD THE American Tavern.—Mr. Putrnam’s Epition or 
Coorer’s “ Winc-anp-Wiye,” erc.—Masor Noan.—Dicrionary or THE Frexcn AcapEmMy.— 
Scnooicrart.—Henry Cuay amp THe Crazy Man.—To Learn THe PorpuLarity or a Pott- 
Tictan.—A TRemMeNpovs Enigma anp Crarape.—Fine Specimen oF Prose -Warring.—Cueap 
CiLockxs.—Letrer rrom an Enrerprisineg Corresponpent.—VitTat Forces or J. 8. Reprieip. 
—Tne “New Dipo."—Tue Atmiouty Do.tar.—Tne Strate or Mannatran.—Various Pus- 

i Lisuers.—T'ue Monruty Anecpote Man.—Pappy on Bues.—A First-Rarex Norice.—Famity 
Matrers.—Fviartrertne Rererence.—Tates or tue Montu.—Joun R. Tuompson, Esq.— 
Generat Purxam anp THe Hy#na.—Marrtin F. Turper’s Visir.—Book STaLis aND SEVERAL 
Anecvotes.—How pors ir Ringe scary? 





CONTENTS OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 
Original Papers. 
GEORGE BORROW, AUTHOR OF “LAVENGRO,” &c.; WitH a New PoRTRAIT, BXPRESSLY 
ENGRAVED FOR THIS WORK. 
THE SONG OF THE TELEGRAPH. 
PENNY WISE sot POUND FOOLISH: A WORD FOR A CHEAP MAGAZINE. 
THE WISH OF THE GIFTED. By Emity Hermann. 
THE TRAGEDY OF ERRORS. A Tate or tue Frencn TRIBUNALS. 
THE CLERGYMAN’S DEATH. By rue Rev. Ratrn Hoyt. 
ALL FOOLS’ DAY; Or, Every Man tn ais True CHaracrer. 
AMERICAN EVERY-DAY COMMERCE. No. LI. Ftovwr, rrs Facts anv Pxi.osopny. 
HYMN OF THE FALLEN ANGELS. By Epwarp Marurin. 
TIME’S WALLET. No. I. Tue Fearrvut Estate or Francis Spa. 
MOBILE IN THE HOLIDAYS. A Sxertcu or Sovurnern Lire. 
THE FIRST CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN NICARAGUA. A Passace or Antiquiry 1x CENTRAL 
America. By E. G. Squier. With an Illustration. 
A REALITY. From trae Pockxet-Boox or an Ex-Pouice Orricer. 
A WIFE'S PRAYER. 
IVERLOOKED NOVELTIES. By Favorire AuTHors. A new Battap sy Tennyson, MInsTRELSY 
BY Miss Barrertr. 
SHAKSPEARE AS A MAN OF BUSINESS. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
MRS. TOD’S TUESDAYS. A Lear or Fasntonanse Lire. 
A SKETCH OF NEW ENGLAND CHARACTER. By tHe AuTHor or “Susy L——’s Diary.” 
WATCHMAN’S SONG. TransLarep rrom THE Mitpuemm Sone-Boox. By rue Rev. C. T. Brooxs. 
MADRIGAL AND LOVE-POEMS. By Lorp Brooxs, Toomas Watson, Herrick, Lovetace, &c. 
FAMILIAR TALK WITH OUR READERS :— 


Tux MisceLLany anp Gossip or THE Monto.—Ovur ENTRY wWiTH THE Seasons.—Mr. Dariey.— 
Porricat AproLocy.—Yanxee “Luck” in Lonpon.—Tue AtLaxtic Sare !—THanksoivine.— 
Mr. Jerome Tuompson’s Picrure.—A Move vpox a Queve.—Tne Iniot Boy anp THE FLowERs 
or Parapise.—Awn Ericram.—A Foore-notp ror Portry.—Mr. Cuaries Eamus.—St. VaLen- 
Tink.—Martin Farqunar Turpper.—Masor Davezac——A Lonpon Corresponpent.—Mrs. E. Lock. 
—Manners 1n InviA—Sometaing New cunper tHe Sun.—Dr. Betrner anv THE Upas Tree. 
Youne Hyson (PERHAPS) TO BE PREFERRED.—Mr. Catnoun Postuumousty ExuisiTeD IN 
Panornama.—P. P. “at IT aGaIn” with a or New Proverss.—Mars. SwissHeLM DEFEATED 
ror Mayor or PirrssureH.—Apovut THE BooksELLERS.—LAVENGRO—PUTNAM AND THE BroTHERS 
Harrer.—DanieL Wesster in “THe MIRROR oF THE TimE.”—AnecpoTes oF THE FRENCH 
Acapemy.—Ovr Bison CoRRESYONDENT aND THE AUSTRIAN.~-Comine Acain.—Tue Dotiar Rivne, 


The Dollar Magazine is published Monthly at 109 Nassau street, at One Dollar per annum,— 
Subscriptions for the current year. The numbers sent to any part of the country or city of New 
E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, Pvsuisuers. 


York on receipt of this sum. 


ORVILLE A. ROORBACH, 
155 Broadway (up stairs), New York, 


Would inform the Trade that he receives regularly as 
issued, the NEW PUBLICATIONS of the following 
Honses:—Blanchard & Tea; A. Hart; H. E. Baird; 


| Lindsay & Blakiston ; J. W. Moore ; Lippincott, Grambo 


& Co.; Phillips, Sampson & Co.; Orosby & Nichois ; 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields; Little & Brown; Gould & Lin- 
colin, E. H. Pease & Co, &c. He keeps on hand a supply 
of all the publications of the houses in Italics, of those 
not so indicated he keeps their best and most salable 
Books only. The observation of what is going on in the 
publishing world, necessary to keep the Bibliotheca Ame- 
ricana “ posted up,” brings to his notice Many valuable 
Books published not only in the smaller cities, but in Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, and Boston, that would hardly reach 
New York unless ordered. Of such of these as he may 
consider there will be a d d for, derate supplies 
will be kept on hand. 

Orders from the Trade solicited, and they may rely on 
the — lowest prices for cash, or cash at the end of each 
month. 

To those Booksellers out of town who may not have 
direct communication with the publishing houses of this 
city, he would, as a matter of accommodation, offer such 
Books at the publisher's lowest cash prices, not excepting 
those of the Barons of Cliff street. 

To publishers who issue a Book occasionally only, he 
would snggest that by sending him a few copies as soon as 
published they would be introduced to the notice of the 
Trade, and thereby the sale of the Work promoted. a5 tf 


NEW POPULAR WORKS 
Just Published by 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 
No. 222 BROADWAY. 








RICHARD OF YORK; 
Or, the White Rose of England. 
An Hisroricat Romance. 
By the Author of “ The Last of the Plantagenets.”’ 
Price 50 cents. 


ANNE GREY. A Nove. 
By the Author of Jane Shore, &c. 
Price 50 cents. 


POPE JOAN ; 


Or, the Female Pontiff. 
An Historical Romance, by G. W. REYNOLDS. 


THE WARWICK WOODLANDS. 


New Edition, with Illustrations by the Author. 
Price in cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 
BY FRANK FORESTER. 


CONSUELO. 


BY GEORGE SAND. 
New translation. Price 50 cents. 


Thackeray's New Story. 
THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. 
Price 12} cents. 


SELF-DECEPTION ; 
Or, the History of a Human Heart. 


BY MRS. ELLIS. 
Price 374 cents. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 
By MRS. CROWE, Author of Night Side of Nature, &e. 
Price 50 cents. 
Nearly Ready. 
Parts | and 2o0f MR. AND MRS. SANDBOYS* ADVEN- 
“tures, &c. 
THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADT. Sequel to Con- 
suelo. 


MARY LAWSON. By Eugene Sue. al? 




















HE Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continges to carry on the busi- 
vessof ENGRAVING ON WoOd. in all its branches, 
lis facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of muny 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforte 
to give satisfaction to al! who may fever him with their 
patronage. N ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 
iy203m 


New Vork. 
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SECOND SERIES, NOW READY. 


Characteristics of Literature, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE 


GENIUS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN, 
BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN, 


Author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,” * Artist Life,” é&c. 





CONTENTS: 
The Novelist, . Manzoni. 
The Naturalist, Humboldt. 
The Correspondent, . Madame De Sevigné. 
The Philosopher, =. Horne Tooke. 
The Magezine Writer Wilson. 
The Censor, . ° Steele. 
The Critic, Hazlitt. 
The Orator, $ Everett. 
The Reformer, . Godwin. 
The Draumatist, . Talfourd. 
The Traveller, . Beckford. 


In one volume, 12mo. 


The generai plan and execution of the first volume of 
this work having met with so much favor in the literary 
world, both in this country and abroad, the author has 
been induced to prepare a second series, as nbove, thus 
carrying out the plan, and completing the work. 


Contents of the First Series: 


The Philosopher, Sir Thomas Browne. 


The Diiettante, Shenstone. 

The Moralist, William Ellery Channing. 
The Wit, . P a Dean Swift. 

The Philanthropist, . William Roscoe. 

The Humoriset, . . Charles Lamb. 

The Historian, . T. Babington Macaulay. 
The Idealist, John Sterling. 

The Rhetorician, Edmund Burke. 

The Scholar, . Mark Akenside. 

The Biographer, Final Memorials of Lamb 


& Keats. 


“The name of Tuckerman js sufficient assurance that, 
both as regards style and matter, this book is a good one. 
It is a series of analytical portraits of celebrated writers in 
different departments of literature, each designed to illus- 
trate some particular phase of mind. To say that these 
portraits are tastefully, correctly, and impartially drawn, 
would be halting praise. They are vivid, life-like pic- 
tures. They make us so well acquainted with each indi- 
vidual mind, that we soon become half inclined to think 
we see the author in bodily form before us, with his pecu- 
liar characteristics stamped upon his features."—WV. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer. 


A few copies of the Ist and 2d series, bound to match. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, | 


Philadelphia. 


Just Published. 


NEWMAN'S 


FIRST BOOK IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
INCLUDING 
ANATOMY AND THE LAWS OF HYGIENE. 
mW + tea by n me 
By JOHN B. NEWMAN, M.D., 
President of Harrodsburg Female Academy, 
Harrodsburg, Ky. 


CADY & BURGESS, 
60 John street. 
mi5tf 


algtf 








Engravings. 


New York, March 10, 1851. 








Sia © inn = 3 
_ GOWN W.ORR) _ 


R 
(ag JOHN W.ORR,) 
Engravers Woor, 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 


that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in at) ite branches, at his old place, 75 Nassau Srreer. 


where, with his long experience and superior advantages, 
he is enabled to execute ali orders in his line, hqwever 


farge, in a superior style, with the utmost dispatch, and 


On reasonable terms. His facilities for doing all kinds of 
work are unsurpassed. 
J. W. ORR, 


ad tf 75 Nassau st. New York. 





[April 19. 








| THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE | 
RHINE. 


The Weekly New Yorker. 


WM. FAIRMAN & CHAS. D. STUART, 
EDITORS. 





PUBLISHED AT 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 
IN ADVANCE, 
At the Office of the Daily New Yorker, 
100 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 


Coatains complete the First Edition, in this country, of this 
Jast and most popular of 


THACKERAY’S 
Inimitable Sketches of Society. 


THE WEEKLY NEW YORKER 
18 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER IN 
THE UNION. 


Address 
WILLIAM FAIRMAN, 


100 Nassan street. 


IN PRESS. . 


SCENES IN OUR PARISH, 
BY A COUNTRY PARSON’S DAUGHTER. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 


One volume, 12mo. 
_ MEMORIALS OF THE ENGLISH 
MARTYRS, 


BY THE REV. C. B. TAYLOR, 
Author of “ The Angel's Song,” &c., &c. 12mo. 


mi tf 











Memoir of that eminent man of God, 


THE REV. EDW. BICKERSTETH, 
BY THE REV. J. R. BIRKS. 
In one large volume, I2mo. 


STANFORD & SWORDS, 


Church Publishing House, 
137 Broadway. 





al2 3t 





BOHN’S 
NEW HAND-BOOK OF GAMES, 


Revised, with additions, by an 
American editor, 


With over two hundred fine woodcut illustrations, 


Contaiming the following Games :— 


Whist, by Matthews, Hoyle, Deschapelies, and H. G. 
Bohn ; Piequet, Quadrille, Loto, 
Speculation, Loo, Lottery, Commerce, 
ker, Bluff. Eo, Twenty- 
Loo, Faro, 


Sans , Mississippi, Trou Mada Russian Bagatelle, 
Awerican Bowls in att &c. 


ie eee ee 


This ie unquestionably the most complete work of the 
kind ever issued from any press, and is destined to be the 
standard of authority in all games of chance and skill. 
The treatises on Whist are by the most accomplished 
piayers, and to the lovers of this elegant game cannot but 
prove of great service. 


HENRY F ANNERS, Pvstisuer, 





H. BAILLIERE, 
169 FULTON STREET. 
(Removing on 1st May to 290 Broadway, nearly 
- opposite the Irving House.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
In one volume 8vo. cloth. Price $3 00. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF LOGIC, 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By ROBERT BLAKEY, 
Professor of Logic and Bere. Queen's College, 





LIBRARY OF 
ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


MULLER'S PAYSICS AND METEOROLOGY. 8vo. 
cloth, $4. 


WEISBACH'S MECHANICS. 2 vols. 8vo. cl. $7 50. 
KNAPP'’S TECHNOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. cl. $8. 
QUEKET?'S TREATISE ON THE MICROSCOPE. 
8vo. cl. $6. 

GRAHAM'S CHEMISTRY. Vol.I. 8vo. cl. $5. 
FAU’S ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS, 8vo. and Atlas of 
Piates, plain, $6; colored, $10. 





PRICHARD'S NATURAL HISTORY OF MAN. Roy. 
8vo. plates, $9. 

MAPS to efucidate do. folio, cl. $6. 

MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL ASSAYING. 
8vo. cl. $3. 

KAEMTZ.—A COMPLETE COURSE OF METEORO- 
logy. 12mo. cl. plates, $3 50. 

THOMSON’S CHEMISTRY OF ORGANIC BODIES. 
Vegetables. 8vo. 36. 

ark oe hg HEAT AND ELECTRICITY. 8vo. 
cl. $4 

REID'S RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 12mo. wood- 
cuts, 75 cts. 

NICHOL’S PLANETARY SYSTEM. 
and woodcuts, $1 75. 

OWEN’S ODONTOGRAPHY, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 168 
plates, bound in half russ, 

WATERHOUSE'S NATURAL 
MAMMALIA, 
colored, $10. 

SCHLEIDEN.—THE PLANT: a Biography. 8vo. cloth, 
plates, $4. 

SYME'S PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 8vo. cl. reduc- 
ed to g3. 


8vo. cl. plates 


HISTORY OF THE 
2 vols. royal 8vo. plain, per vol. $7; 


GERBER & GULLIVER’S MICROSCOPIC ANATOMY 
of Man and the Mammalia. 2 vols. 8vo. one being 
plates, $7. 


GRANT'S OUTLINES OF COMPARATIVE ANA- 
TOMY. 8vo. woodcuts, $7. 


REICHENBACH'S RESEARCHES IN MAGNETISM, 
Heat, Light, &c. Svo. cl. $4, 
aa FACTS IN MESMERISM. 8vo, cloth, 


TESTE’S PRACTICAL MANUAL OF MAGNETISM. 
1 vol. $1 75. al2uf 


AN EXPOSITION 


OF THE 


REVELATION OF ST. JOHN, 


From the Fourth Chapter, 





BY REV. JOEL MANN, 
One vol, 12mo, 
Published by 
E. FRENCH, 
a5 3t 135 Nassau Street. 





DOMBEY AND SON. 
BY DICKENS. 


LIBRARY EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR SALE BY THE SINGLE COPY OR IN QUANTITIES, 
BY 


ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 








a5 3t 48 North Fourth st., Philadelphia. 


112 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
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IMPORTANT 


MECHANICAL WORKS 
Being Prepared for Publication by 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD 


(SUCCESSOR TO E. L. CAREY), 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The Practical Model Calculator, 


FOR 


The Engineer, Mechanic, Machinist, Manu- 
facturer of Engine Work, Naval Archi- 
tect, Miner, and Millwright. 

By OLIVER BYRNE, 

Civil and Military , Editor of the “ Dictionary of 
Mechanics, Engine Work, and Engineering,” Author 
of the “ Companion for Mechanics,” &c. &c. 

To be issued in Parts. 


Iilastrated by numerous Engravings on wood, forming 
when completed one vol. large 8vo. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON THE 


American Steam Engine, 
WITH 
Its Application to Navigation, Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines, 


Illustrated by working drawings taken from the most ap- 
proved Engines of the best makers. 


By OLIVER BYRNE. 





The following are 
NOW READY: 
The American Miller and Mill- 
wright’s Assistant. 


BY 


WILLIAM CARTER HUGHES. 


Illustrated by numerous cuts of Machinery, &c. In one 
volume, 12mo. 





The Turner's Companion: 


Containing Instructions in Concentric, Elliptic, and Eccen- 
tric Tarning. Also, various Plates of Chucks, Tools, and 
Instruments ; and Directions for using the Eccentric Cut- 
ter, Drill, Vertical Cutter, and Circular Rest. With Pat- 
terns, and Instructions for working them. 


The Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen 


Garden. 
By PATRICK NEILL, LL.D. 


Thoroughly revised and adapted to the climate and prac- 
tice of the United States, by an American editor. 


In the Fruit Department, the additions of the American 
editor will be found particularly full. 


The Painter, Gilder, and Var- 
nisher’s Companion. 


A new Edition. 12mo. 


The Dyer and Color-maker’s 
Companion. 


Miss Leslie's Complete Cookery. 
FORTIETH EDITION. al? 


E. H. BUTLER & C0., 
No. 23 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE IN PRESS, 
And will Publish immediately, 


A NEW, REVISED, AND COMPLETE 
EDITION OF 


THE WORKS OF 
MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER. 





This Edition will be revised by the author, and published 
with his sanction and approval. 


The series will be comprised in Four volumes, duodecimo, 
of about 400 pages each, will be printed on fine paper, and 
bound in substantial muslin. 

The First Volume, containing 
THE CROCK OF GOLD, THE TWINS, 
AND HEART, 

Will be ready on the 23d of April. 


The remaining Volumes rie follow at intervals of ten 
ays. 


Each volume will be complete in itself. They will be sold 
separately, or in sets. 


One of the Series will contain 
AN AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, 
With a view of Albury, his residence. 
7 Early Orders Solicited. 
al9 It 


A New Life of William Penn. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, Puiapetraia, 


Have just issued, 


WILLIAM PENN: 

AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
FROM NEW SOURCES. 

With an Additional Chapter on the “ Macaulay Charges."’ 


BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 


Author of “John Howard, and the Prison World of Eu- 
rope.” In one neat volume, royal 12mo., extra cloth. 





Tue volume before us demands especial notice for two 
reasons—in the first place it is an elaborate biography of 
William Penn, exhibiting great research, and bringing 
together a large amount of curious and original informa- 
tion; in the second, it makes an undeniable exposure of 
blunders committed by Mr. Macaulay in reference to its 
hero, which will go far to compromise his character as a 
historian. This latter subject is of so much interest and 
importance, that we are tempted to reverse the natural or- 
oe hp notice, and leaving oy ll itself cay = hed, 
or the present, to pass on to the Supplementary Chapter, 
in which Mr. Dickson discusses Mr. Macaulay's charges 
against Penn, and reinstates the character of the latter on 
that moral elevation from which it had been most unjustly 
and carelessly overthrown. The task is by no means a 
pleasant one; because whatever the charm of Mr. Macau- 
lay’s narrative, much of the credit due to his statement of 
facts, and of reliance on his examination of authorities, is 
destroyed by this chapter of Mr. Dixon's work.— London 
Atheneum, March 22, 1851. 


Macaulay had no just appreciation of Penn's character, 
and with evident pleasure relates every little circumstance 
which can po<-ibly be distorted into an aspersion of his 
good name. The work of Mr, Dixon furnishes an unanswer- 
able refatation of the historian’s misrepresentations, and 
exposes some blunders which it is difficult to suppose un- 
intentional. If it had no other claim than this, it would be 
heartily welcome toa place upon our shelves—but it has 


sions to an accurate knowledge of the history of the 
Frander of Peunsylvania without reading Mr, Dixon’s book. 











Littell’s Living Age.—No. 362, 12), Cts. 
CONTENTS. 

1. Jewish Life in Central Europe, Chambers's Papers 
Sor the ——. 

2. Muurice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune, Chaps. 
XXVI. to XXVIII. Dublin University Magazine. 

3. Giovanni Belzoni, Household Words. 

4. The Child Commodore, Chambers's Journal. 


5. Inedited Letter of Edward Gibbon, Fraser's Maga- 
zine. 


6. tn toate Heights and Agnes Grey, Eclectic Re- 
1ew. 


7. Scientific News, Chambers’s Journal. 
8. The Panoramas, Morning Chronicle. 
9. Results of the Ministerial Crisis, Spectator. 
10. Post-Biblical History of the Jews, Asmonean. 
1}. Effects of Vegetation on Climate, Report of Proceed- 
ings of Bombay Geographical Society. 
12. New Books anv Reprints, and Porrry. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a vear by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, New York. al9 it 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DR. SPRING’S NEW BOOK. 


FIRST THINGS. 


2 vols. octavo. 


A Series of Lectures on the Great Facts and 
Moral Principles Revealed to Mankind. 


Included among them is the 


Discourse delivered by Dr. Sprinc on Thanks- 
giving Day. 


. 











DR. SPENCER'S CELEBRATED WORK, 


A PASTOR’S SKETCHES. 


One volume 12mo. 





MRS. KNIGHT'S 


NEW MEMOIR OF HANNAH MORE. 


One volume 12mo. Elegantly Iilustrated. 





SATURDAY, 19th. 


LETIERS AND JOURNAL OF 
HENRY MARTYN. 


1 volume I2mo. 


THE FEMALE JESUIT ; 
OR, THE SPY IN THE FAMILY. 


1 volume 12mo. 


M. W. DODD, 
#19 3t BRICK CHURCH CHAPEL. 


The Famine in Ireland. 
ANNALS 


THE FAMINE IN IRELAND. 
a By MRS. A. NICHOLSON, 
Author of “ Ireland’s Welcome to the Stranger.” 


1 vol. 12mo. 
This day Published by 








E. FRENCH, 


ald It : 135 Nassan st. 


J. H. RICHARDSON, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 


IN THE 
First Style of the Art, 
Combined with Moderate Charges and Punctual Delivery, 


« 90 Fulton Street, New York. 




















——— 
———_—— 


WORKS NOW 
AND WILL BE SHORTLY 


B. B. MUSSEY & CO., BOSTON. 





IN PRESS, 
PUBLISHED BY 





THE RANGERS; 
THE TORY’S DAUGHTER. 
A TALE, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY OF VERMONT, AND 
THE NORTHERN CAMPAIGN OF 1777. 


OR, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GREEN MOUNTAIN Boys,” 





In one duodecimo volume of about four hundred pages. 
This is thought to be the most spirited of Mr. ‘Thompson's works. 


THE THEORY OF HUMAN PROGRESSION, 


AND 


NATURAL PROBABILITY OF A REIGN OF JUSTICE. 


“ The charm that exercises the most powerful influence on the mind is derived less from a knowledge of that 
which is than from a perception of that which will be, even though the latter be nothing more than a new condition 
of a known existence.’’— Humboldt’s Cosmos. 


One volume 8vo., 550 pages. 
From the London Edition. 


THE TRADITION AL HISTORY, 
AND CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF THE OJIBWAY 
By G. COPWAY, or Kaun-Ge-ca-Gan-sown, 
Chief of the Ojibway Nation. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


THE JENNY LIND GLEE BOOK: 


CONSISTING OF THE MOST POPULAR SONGS SUNG BY 
MAD'LLE JENNY LIND; 
ARRANGED FOR 
Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Voices; also Madrigals, Glees, Catches, Rounds, 
Quartetts, ie. 
SELECTED FROM DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 
By DAVID PAINE. 


NATION. 





ml5 


—— 


TICKNOR, REED, & FIELDS’S 
(BOSTON) 
LIST OF BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 











1. THE BIOGRAPHY OF WORDSWORTH. 


By his Nephew, Rev. Curisropntr Worpswortn, D.D. Edited by Professor Henry Reed. 


2. THE NOONING. 


By James Russett Lowett. 


3. MEMOIR OF THE BUCKMINSTERS, 


Father and Son. By Mrs. Lee. New Edition. 


4. A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF « PICCIOLA.” 
5. DE QUINCEY’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
(Late Baxer & Scripner) 


PUBLICATIONS. 


J. ae COMPLETE WORKS, in uniform 

vols. 

WILLIS’S WORKS—Revised and embracing new vols. 
in uniform 12mo. vols. Rural Letters, &c. People [ 
have Met, &c. Life Here and There, &e. Other vols. 
to be issued soon. 

MRS. ELLET’S WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION, 3 
vols. 12mo. with Portraits. Evenings at Woodlawn, 1 
vol. 12mo. Domestic History of the Revolution, 1 vol. 


12mo. 

a yi QUEENS OF SPAIN, 2 vols. 12mo. 
wit 

meee POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS, 2 vols. 


ALLSTON’S WRITINGS, 1 vol. 12mo. 

IK MARVEL’S BATTLE SUMMER, AND REVE- 
ries of a Bachelor, 12mo. vols., [lustrated. 

MAGOON’S ORATORS OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
ae and Living Orators in America, 12mo vols. illus- 
trai 


=" LECTURES ON SHAKSPEARE, 2 vols. 


noYD's MILTON, I@mo. and 8vo., illustrated. 
WAKD’S INDIA AND THE HINDOOS, 1 vol. 12mo. 
illustrated. 
MITCHELL’S PLANETARY & STELLAR WORLDS, 
on vol. 12mo. illustrated, 
ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS, 3 vols. 12mo. 
Dit, RUFF ER'S FATHERS OF THE DESERT, 2 vols. 


DR. MASON’S WORKS. 4 vols. 8vo. and 12mo. 
DWIGHT'S CHRISTIANITY IN THE EAST, 1 vol. 
1 


iO. 
DR. HOOKER’S PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT, AND 
Medical Delusions, 12mo. vols. 
CHARLOTTE ELIZABRETH'S WORKS, 12 vols. 18mo. 
ARTHUR’S POPULAR TALES, 6 vols. 18mo. 
Catalogues and Trade Lists may be had on 


application. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER 


HAS IN PRESS, AND WILL PUBLISH IN A FEW 
DAYS, THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS: 


HURRY-GRAPHS: 


Or, Sketches from Fresh Impressions of 
Scenery, Celebrities, and Society. 
By N. PARKER WILLIS, 
1 vol. 12mo. 


No portion of this book has appeared in Willis’s works, 
previously published. 


THE FRUIT GARDEN ; 
A Treatise intended to Illustrate and 
the Physiology of Fruit Trees: 
The Theory and Practice of all eee connected with 


the Pepe, Transplanti uning, and Be ge of 
Orchard and Garden on oe Standards, Dwa: Pyra 
mids, Espaliers, &c.; the laying out and arranging iter. 


ent kinds of Orchards and Gardens, the Suita- 
ble Varieties for different Purposes and Localities, pamer- 
ing and Preserving Fruits, Treatment of Disease, Des 
tion of Insects, Descriptions and Uses of os monaghan ke. 

ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED 

AND FIFTY FIGURES, 
Representing different parts of Trees, all Practical Opera- 
tions, Forms of Trees, Designs for Plantations, 
and Implements, &c., &c. 
By P. BARRY, 
Of the Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, New York. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


LIFE OF ALGERNON SIDNEY. 


WITH SKETCHES OF SOME OF Ris 
CONTEMPORARIES, 
And Extracts from his Correspondence and Political 
Writings. 














































By G. eed — 
A GRANDMOTHER’S RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 





By ELLA RODMAN. 


THE GLENNS: 


A FAMILY HISTORY. ane L. McConnet, author of 
Talbot and Vernon, &c. 


an nalts 
36 Park Row, and 145 Nassau street. 
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EL MAESTRO DE INGLES; 


OR, 


OLLENDORIF’S SYSTEM FOR A SPANIARD 


TO LEARN TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE; 


WITH A FIGURED PRONUNCIATION OF THE ENGLISH WORDS. 


Professor of the Spanish Language in the City of New York. 


KEY TO THE ABOVE. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Edited by 


F. G. VINGUT, 


One volume, I2mo. 


One volume, 12mo. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, American and Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway, New York. 





THE WRITINGS OF 


REV. WALTER COLTON, U.S.N. 
PUBLISHED BY 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., 51 John Street, 


Embracing the following Works, viz :— 
DECK AND PORT, 
One volume, with beautiful tinted Engravings, Price $1 25. 
THREE YEARS IN C\LIFORNIA, 
With Illustrations and Portraits, Price $1 25. 


The above works are full of interest, and are read by thou- 
sands with great delight. 


In Press: 

The following works from the pen of this lamented au- 
thor will SP CubEV ER, under the editorship of the Rev. 
HENRY T. CHEEVER, author of “ The Whale and its 
Captors,”” 

SHIP om SHORE, IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 

With Two Steel Plates. 
LAND AND LEE IN THE BOSPHORUS; 
Or, Notes on Constantinople and Athens, with Plates; also 
THE SEA AND THE SAILOR; 
Or, Notes on Italy, and other Sketches. ‘Together with a 
Memvir of Mr. Colton. With a Portrait on Steel. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., Publishers, 5! John St. 


Just Published, 
WRIGHT'S ORTHOGRAPHY. New edition. 
NORTHEND'S DICTATION EXERCISES. 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S BOOK-KEEPING, by vo 
and Double Entry. al 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR ALL 
WRITERS!! 








Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found 
and which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 





MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 
Practices of certain Pretended Manufactur- 
ers of Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as uis Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 





OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S PENS 
have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 

None others are genuine, and the Public is advised fur- 
ther, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the phrase- 
ology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties (with es- 
pecial reference to his No, 303), Tue Pens are not made 
by him, though asserted so to be. 

HENRY OWEN, 
15 tf Aeornt. 





New Books in Preparation 


BY 


A. HART (Late Carey anp Hart), 
126 CuEestNuT sTREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


*,* Early orders from the Trade solicited. 


I, THE LONDON YEAR BOOK OF FACTS for 
1851, by Jno. Timbs. In one vol. 18mo., cloth. 
IL. THE PRACTICAL DYER’S GUIDE, comprising 
800 Keceipts, and which treats of every descrip- 
tion of Dyeing. 
Ill. THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER’S 
Guide and Carder’s Assistant, by the late Robert 
H. Baird. Uniform with “The Engineer's 
Pocket Book.” 


IV. NELL GWYNNE; or, the Court of the Stuarts : | 


an Historical Novel. 8vo. 
Vv. rr OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN 
of Scots, by Miss Benger, author of “ Anne 
Boleyn.” 2 vols. 16mo., cloth extra gilt (uniform 
with Memoirs of Josephine). 

VI. THE DENNINGS AND THEIR BEAUX, by 

Miss Leslie. 
VIL — OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, by 
Mrs. Forbes (uniform with Memoirs of Maria 
Antoinette). 
VII. THE LADIES’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 5 
vols. post 8vo. scarlet cloth. 

IX. THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, a Hand- 
Book for Machinists, Wagon-Makers, Hardware 
Manufacturers, &c., &c., by Frederick Overman, 
author of “ Manufacture of Iron.” 1 vol 18mo. 

X. THE WIDOW RUGBY’'S HUSBAND AND A 
Night at the Usiy Man’s, by J. J. Hooper, Esq., 

of “ of Simor Suggs,” with 
Original designs. 


XI. MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES. A new and 
Revised Edition. 5 vols, post 8vo. (vol. 1 nearly 
ready). 

XIL. PEPYS’S DIARY, from the last London Edition, 
in monthly volumes. 

XUL STUART’S DICTIONARY OF ARCHITEC- 
== with 1000 Copperplate Engravings. 2 vols. 


XIV. RENA: a Novel, by Miss Caroline Lee Heuiz, 
author of “ Linda.” 
XV. PENCIL SKETCHES, a Series of Novelettes, by 
Miss Leslie. In 2 vols 12mo., cloth gilt. 
XVI. THE CONFESSOR. A Novel. 3 vols. in one. 
XVIUL. THE BRIDAL AND BRIDLE; or, the Honey 
Moon atthe East. A Novel. In one volume. 
XVII. A NEW VOLUME OF SKETCHES, by the au- 
thor of “ Major Jones’s Courtship.” 
XIX. THOMAS’S Ava ibe d OF MEDICINE, from 
the new English Edi 
XX. EIGHT YEARS IN ata, by G. Taylor. 1 vol 
XXI. MARSHALL HALL ON DETERMINATION 
of Blood to the Head. 
&c., &c., &e. m22 
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Books in Press. 


MISCELLANIES sy JAMES MARTINEAU 
Edited, and with an [ntroduction, 


BY THE REV. THOMAS STAR KING. 
1 vol. 12mo. 








THOUGHTS ON SELF-CULTURE, 
Addressed to Women. 

BY MARIA G. GREY, & her Sister, EMILY SHIRREFF. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

With Introduction by an American lady. 





Lately Published ; 
MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF JAMES 
H. PERKINS. 


BY WILLIAM H, CHANNING. 
2 vols. 12mo. 





CELEBRATED FRENCH SALOONS AND 
PARISIAN LOTTERY. 
Translated from the French by MISS L. WILLARD. 





RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHTS AND OPINIONS, 
In Letters to a Lady. 


BY WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT. 
16mo. 





SCHOOL HYMN BOOK, 
FOR NORMAL, HIGH, AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, 
18mo. 





SIR THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON: 
A Study for Young Men. 16mo. 





COUSIN HATTY’S HYMNS AND 
TWILIGHT STORIES. 


With numerous engravings. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Moralism and Christianity. 


MORALISM AND CHRISTIANITY; 
Or, Man’s Experience and Destiny. 
In Three Lectures. 
By HENRY JAMES. 


m29 4t 





Lecture [. A Scientific Statement of the Christian 
Doctrine of the Lord, or Divine Man. 


Lec. Il. Socialism and Civilization in Relation to the 
Development of the Individual Life. 


Lec. IU. Morality and the Perfect Life. 
In one volume I2mo. paper. 
Price 50 cents; bound 75 cents. 
J. S. REDFIELD, 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


G. P. PUTNAM 


[April 19. 
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New and Popular Books. 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY — 


1, 

Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedition, 
During the years 1838-1842. By Cuartes Witaxes, U.S.N., Commander of the Expedition. With numerous 
Illustrations. New edition. 5 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, This new edition of this important work, published by 
authority of Congress, comprises all the fine engravings on stez! (over one hundred) of the former edition, 
together with illustrations on wood, maps, &c. The price of the previous edition was $25 tw subscribers ; 
that of this new edition, in all respects equal to it, is reduced to $15. 


II. 
Voyage Round the World. By Charles Wilkes, U.S.N. 
Embracing the Principal Events of the Narrative of the United States 4-ry Expedition. Ilustrated with 178 
ae on wood. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, $3. The above work presents, in a condensed form, the leading events 
most exciting incid2nts of the U. 8. Exploring Edition. It is now for the first tne published. 
I 


U. 
The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. The Author's Revised Edition. Forming 
the Fifteenth Volume of the new collective edition of his works. 


IV. 
The Two Admirals, By J. Fenimore Cooper. 


V. 
The Water Witch. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 


Completing the Series of the Author's Select Works, in 12 Volumes. 


“ None of our writers have given more vivid pictures of American scenery than Cooper. Whether the scene be 
winter or summer, in forest or clearing, his landscapes are unmistakably drawings from nature. The language is 
diffuse ; buat the images chosen to present the landscape ure beautifully picturesque. Cooper's style, in his later 
novels, has much improved in fluency. As a narrative of Crusoe-like adventures, this story exhibits fertility of 
invention almost equal to De Fue’s, and contaias some of the most beautiful sea-scenes we have ever read.”— 
American Review. ¥ 


Second Love: By Martha Martell. 12mo. cloth, $1. 


VIL. 
The Serpent Symbol, and the Worship of the Reciprocal Principles of Nature in 


America : with Extensive Illustrations of the Mythologies and Antiquities of America. . With 70 Plates and En- 


gravings. By E. G. Squier. A.M., Foreign Member of the British Archeological Association; Member of the 
American Ethnological Society, &c. 1 vol. 8vo VI 
I. 


By Moses Stuart. 
i Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mags. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth. 


TX. 
Dickens's Household Words. Second Volume. 8vo. cloth, $1 75. 


“From the time of the Spectator down to the present era of periodical publications, there has never appeared a 


literary magazine of so excellent a character as the Household Words.’’—S. Courier. 


A Commentary on Ecclesiastes. 
Late Professor of 8 





X. 
Travels in the United States. By the Earl of Carlisle (Lord Morpeth.) 


al9 


NEW WORKS NOW IN PRESS, 


FOR SPEEDY PUBLICATION, BY 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, AND COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 











Sketches of European Cities, 


By WILLIAM WARE, author of “ Zenobia; or, Letters from Palmyra,” “ Aurelian,” &&c., écc., &c 
* + . 


The Religion of Geology, and its Collateral Sciences. 


By EDWARD HITCHCOCK, D.D., President of Amherst College, &c., &e. 


Margaret: a Tale of the Real and Ideal. 


By the Author of “ RICHARD EDNEY;; or, the Governor's Family.” 


The Worcester Pulpit; 


With Historical Reminiscences and Biographical Sketches. By Rev. ELAM SMALLEY, D.D 


The True Remedy for Woman's Wrongs. 


By CATHARINE E. BEECHER. 


Shakspeare. 


Forming the concluding Numbers of the BOSTON ED 
will embrace Thirty-eight splendid Stee! Engravings, 


Nos. 36 and 37. 


(TION OF SHAKSPEARE’S WORKS. 
executed in the highest style of the Art. When complete it 


P. 8. g& Co. have recently Published. 
SHAKSPEARE’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 8vo. $1 50. 


THE we COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 1 vol. 12mo. 50 cents in cloth ; 37} cents 


THE BANKER’S ALMANAC FOR 1851. 1 volume 8vo. 25 cents in paper ; 50 cents in 


ap 196 





W. HOLDREDGE, 
140 Fulton Street, New York, 


Havine purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
Establishment at the above number, respectfully invites 
Merchants, Peddlers, Clergymen, Colporteurs, Agents, 
Clubs, Public and District School Committees, and ai| 
gphome in want of Books or Stationery, cheap, to give him 
acall. 

He will keep constantly on hand a new and fresh stock 
of Miscellaneous Books and Stationery, comprising a\| 
the new, popular, and valuable Works of the day, which 
will be offered for cash or city acceptances much below 
the market 


prices. 
Goods ordered not found satisfactory, may be returned 


in good order, free of charge, and the money paid will be 
refunded. 


Just Published, 
Second Edition of Dix's New Work, entitled 


A WINTER IN MADBIRA, 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE. 
12mo. pp. 380. Price $1. 


“Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, can scarcely find 
a more trustworthy guide than the present volume.’ — 
N. Tribune. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
In Two Parts. 
With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, 
and others. The best 12mo., edition published. 400 pp.. 
with four Steel, and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1 25. 


Abbott's Fireside Series. 


FIRESIDE PIETY ; 
Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 
In Two Parts. 


Part I —* Come to Prayer.” 
Part li.—* Home Made Happy.” 


Royal 18mo. 237 pp., with Uiuminated Title and Steel 
Engravings; bound in uniform style with Abbott's Histori- 
cal Series. Price 75 cts 


CHINA AND THE ENGLISH ; 


Or, the Character and Manners of the Chinese, [lustrat- 
ing their Intercourse with Foreigners. 


With Hiuminated Tive, Frontispiece, and 20 Engravings. 


Royal 18mo. 350 pp. ; bound to match Abbott's Historical 
Series. Price 90 cts. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 
An Offering of Purity and Truth. By Mrs.L G. Asets. 


Published by William Holdredge, 140 Fulton street, 
New York. 

“ This is a beautiful collection of essays, tales, sketches, 
and from our best writers, made with great taste 
and care, and illasteated by fourteen fine steel engravings, 
among which is a portraitof Jenny Lind, which alone is 
worth the price asked for the book, especially to those who 
—_ never had the pleasure of seeing her.’’—Oneida He- 
ra 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
MILLION ; 
Or, The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles. 


Second Edition, Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, With- 
out or with nearly One Hundred fine illustrations 


Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 12mo. 528 pp. 
BY CHARLES D. HAMMOND, M.D. 


The volume here offered to the public is of a character 
that gives it a claim to the attention of every intelligent 
mother in the land; and we are assured on the highest 
medical authority, that its advice ts sensible and salutary, 
and that its circulation is calculated to do good. 

“ We regard it as an important work, and doubt not it 
will find its way into every family of the Union.”’—Atias. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and for Sale by WILLIAM HOLDREDGE, 
Publisher, Bookseller, = — 140 Fulton Street, 
ew . 


“ Countine-Houssz Convenignces.—Mr. W. Holdredge, 
No. 140 Fulton street, New York, has presented us with a 
new style of Letter File. ‘ a patented article,’ with the form 
of a book, the size of a cap sheet of paper, and thick 
enough, we should think, to file five hundred letters. By 
this plan, a week’s letters be filed in a few minutes, 
and are so arranged as to be to with Soure.. 
asa account on your ledger. The price y $i.’ 
~<a ny State Register. 





